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On the nth day of November, 1620 (old style), there was drawn 
on the lid of a chest on board of the Mayflower in Plymouth harbor, and 
signed by forty-oae of the principal men of the first band of Pilgrims, a 
platform of government known as the Compact, and which gave to these 
people the claim of being the first "signers" of this great and free United 
States of America. 

THE COMPACT. 

The following is the full text of the compact : 

In Ye Name of God, Amen, 



♦ 



Wc whofc names arc underwritten, the loyall fubjects of our 
dread fovereigne Lord, King James, by ye grace of God, of Great 
Britaine, France and Ireland, King, defender of ye faith, etc*, have- 
ing undertaken for ye glory of God and advancemente of ye Chrif- 
tian faith, and honour of our King and countrie, a voyage to plant 
ye lirft colonie in ye Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by thefe 
prefentf folemnly, and mutualy, in ye prefence of God, and of one 
another, covenant and combine ourfelves togeather into a civill body 
politik lor our better ordering and prefervation and furtherance of 
ye end aforefaid, and by vertue hearof to enacte, conftitu':e and 
frame fuch juft and equall lawes, ordinances, acts, conftitutions and 
offices from time to time, as ihall be thought moft meete and con- 
venient for ye generall good of ye Colonie, unto which we promife 
all due lubmilfion and obedience* In Witnef whereof we have 
hereunder fubfcribed our names at Gip-Codd ye U of November, 
in ye year of ye raigne of our fovereigne Lord, King James of Eng- 
land, France and Ireland, ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fiftie- 
fourth, Ano Dom* 1620, 
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RARX I. 



Signers of the 

Mayflower Compact 



There seems something strange and elu- 
sive abont the fact that so little is known 
of Gov. Carver, and yet from the outset 
he held the most important places of trust 
and authority among the Leyden Pilgrims. 

One of the oldest of this little band, he 
must have acquired the traits of character 
that inspired confidence in his ability, in 
some broad field, where education and the 
friction of intercourse had developed him 
until he became a ruler of men. 

"John Carver, Sonne of James Carver, 
Lincolnshire, Yeoman, called by ye grace of 
God Governor of our Colony, Dec. ye 10th, 
1620, for one year," came to the Leyden 
Colony unannounced, so far as the records 
place him; still, when it was necessary to 
send as envoy to England and the West 
Indian Company one who would make their 
interests his own, he was the unanimous 
choice, and the sequence showed that, for 
the means at his command, he had requited 
their trust to the fullest extent. 

The. die was cast. The Pilgrims, 
weary with the well-doing that could not 
secufe them peace either of conscience or of 
mind, surrounded by foreshadowings of war 
in Holland, the derogatory intercourse with 
the people from many lands thrust upon 
their children, must make for themselves a 
new home. 

For this there was but a small fund, and 
only by contract with some company, who 
would surely claim their pound of flesh in 
return, could it be made a possiblity. 

So John Carver and Robert Cushman 
went forth armed with the authority to 
make terms, seek of the King "freedom to 
worship their God unmolested in the New 
World, an^fthe Virginia Company, which 
was estabnBfc in 1606, a patent on which 
they might settle." 

THE KING. 

That the King should turn a deaf ear to 
their petition seemed a matter of course. 
Any liberty, even that of thought, if it had 
been in his power, would have been denied 
them. Through 1618-19 Cnrvcr and Cush- 
man were active in London. The patent 
was not issued directly to the separatists, 
but it ran in the name of John Wincob (or 
Winkop), a member of the Earl of Lincoln's 
household, who intended to join the emigra- 
tion in the future, but never did, and the 
patent was never issued. 

The Virginia Company, torn by internal 
dissensions, the King only playing with 
their request, never willing to give them 



JOHN CARVER, First Signer. 

terms "under his hand and seal," the poor 
pilgrims, weary and discourgaed, were 
driven to bay. 

They next pleaded their cause with the 
Dutch traders to Manhattan, but, as the re- 
sult shows, all they did was to acquaint 
them with both plans and hopes, and as a 
return reap their reward in deceit and 
double dealing. What wonder that, dis- 
couraged on all sides, they turned to one 
Weston, who appeared on the scene express- 
ing kind sympathy with the situation, of- 
fering his services and means for their ben- 
efit, that they should, as the result of his 
counsels, place themselves in the hands of 
some seventy English merchants, known as 
the "Merchant Adventurers," and accept, 
though they did it very unwillingly, their 
terms. 

Robert Cushman was the one appointed 
for the negotiations, and John Carver saw 
to fitting the ship out. 

The little all of the colony was intrusted 
to their care. The money, so priceless from 
its scarcity, they disbursed. **Seven hun- 
dred pounds was expended in the provisions 
and stores, and seventeen hundred pounds 
was the value of the trading venture they 
carried." 

The failure or success of the enterprise 
devolved wholly upon John Carver and 
Robert Cushman. No ,word of criticism 
has ever been given of Carver's conduct, 
but, when the Mayfiower was finally fitted 
out and the requirements of the adven- 
turers were known, a strong but impotent 
spirit of rebellion was aroused. 

Pastor Robinson had never approved of 
Cushman's connection with Carver, and 
proclaimed that "he was unfit to deal for 
other men by reason of his singularity, and 
as a man more facile in talk than faithful 
in service." 

His strictures seemed borne out by the 
terms, which hardly left the Pilgrims any 
personal control; still, there is something 
to be said in extenuation, when Cushman 
claims that it "was one thing to settle 
matters among themselves in Leyden, and 
quite another to make terms with the other 
side in London." 

So, with the proceeds of their own estates 
and the assistance of the merchants to 
whom they mortgaged their labor and trade 
for seven years in return for their venture, 
two vessels were provided, one in Holland 
of sixty tons, called the Speedwell, which 
was intended to transport some of them 
to America, and there remain for one year 
in their service for fishing and the natural 
uses of a new settlement; another, of 180 
tons, called the Mayflower, chartered by 
Mr. Cushman in London, and sent to 
Southampton, whore Mr. Carver was wait- 
ing to superintend the equipment. 

"A Governor and two or tnree assist- 
ants were chosen from each ship to order 



the people bv the way and see to the dis- 
pensing of their possessions and such like 
affairs." 

THE START. 

All preparations being made, the vessels 
pronounced ready for sea, they sailed Aug- 
ust 5, 1620. Before the start was fairly 
made the Speedwell was reported leaky. 
This seemed but a trifle, and both vessels 
returned, the Speedwell was repaired, and 
again. August 21, they put to sea. Their 
troubles were not over: the history of the 
Speedwell was reoeated and, though no de- 
fects were revealed on the second search, 
the whole thing was attributed to general 
weakness, and she was condemned as unfit 
for use. 

"Twenty of the passengers were put on 
shore, the others, with their worldly pos- 
sessions, transferred to the Mayflower," 
and the start for the colony they were to 
found made, with the knowledge that there 
must be no turning back. 

Upon the defection of the Speedwell of- 
fice sought John Carver, and he was made 
Governor of the whole colony. 

The day of the signing of the compact off 
Cape Cod John Carver was confirmed in 
his office of Governor, though both Young 
and Belknap state that no oath of office 
was required, and he entered upon his offi- 
cial duties without ceremony or imrade. 
His term of office as chief magistrate, a 
position tie held without an assistant, was 
of short duration. 

In four moniths and twenty days the 
little colony, April 5, 1621, was called upon 
to part with one who had endeared himself 
by every act to all surrounding him. The 
"good estate he had in BJngland was spent 
in his migration to Holland and America." 

He had gone hand in hand with the Pil- 
grims in all their sorrows, borne the heat 
and burden of the day when the necessities 
of the situation called him from affairs of 
state to work in the field for the means to 
sustain life. 

The Governor must set an example, lead, 
not follow, in the emergencies which were 
pressing so hard upon them. 

The fatal first sickness, so much as he 
was part of it, was telling? seriously upon 
his strength. Work mu"" "^- '— "-^ ^" 
hands to do it were le 
left were weak and nen 

Whatever Gov. Carv< 
tion, "he was one of the 
and bore a large share < 
the colony." True to ] 
death was caused by oi 
ure in the fields, where 
the humblest of them all 
his part, asking no exei 
his office and age, and t 
stricken at his post, "l 
that species of apoplexy 
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life is 8ui)erinduced by great bodily fatigue 
and exertion.'' 

HIS BURIAL. 

"Gov. Carver's remainB were consigned 
to the earth with all the affectionate so- 
lenmlty which circumstances at that time 
would permit, and with the discharge of 
all their firearms." 

Unknelled, perhapR uncoffined and un- 
marked, the rude winds of winter chanting 
his requiem, John Carver, always the Gov- 
ernor, rested from his laborer. 

How they mourned and missed him his- 
tory has not failed to record. He had suf- 
fered all the privation® uncomplainingly, 
never too weary to listen to their confi- 
dences and give of his abundant sympathy 
in all times of trial. Perhaps he realized 
from the first of his arrival that the pri- 
vations which were inevitable would prove 
beyond his powers of endurance, and he 
endeavored to make his impress of char- 
acter and unselfishness as potent as pos- 
sible to buoy up their flagging spirits. 

Their testimony ae to his worth was un- 
ceasing, teUing that Gov. Carver was a 
"gentleman of singular piety and rare for 
humility, as appeared by his great conde- 



scendancy when, as this poor people were 
in great sickness and weakness, he shunned 
not to do very mean service for them, yea, 
the meanest of them." 

No one appreciated Gov. Carver's worth 
more than Gov. Bradford; he recognized 
his true character and upheld his every act. 
WESTON. 

The trust placed in Weston as principal 
in their final contract with the adventurers 
was of short duration. 

He was speedily tired of the slow returns 
he received from his investment, and com- 
plained that the colonists represented by 
Gov. Carver had not exerted themselves to 
send back in their cargo just tribute money 
to the adventurers. 

Gov. Bradford, cognizant of all that had 
gone before, realizing tha^ the sick and 
dying had required their care, answered 
Weston, telling him, with touching pathos, 
"He is departed this life and is now at rest 
in the Lord from all these troubles and en- 
cumbrances with which we are yet to strive. 
He needs not my apology, he whq, for the 
common good, oppressed himself-" 

Gov. Carver gave his life to his country, 
and poor Catherine Robinson Carver, who 



was supposed to be a sister of Pastor Rob« 
inson, of Leyden, and wife of the first Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony, mourned her 
dead and would not be comforted. 

Frail of constitution, her great sorrow 
upon her, the struggle for life was more 
than she could bear. The future had no 
hope strong enough to rouse her failing fac- 
ulties. The other world made a better 
claim; there she would not be alone; her 
isolation was only on earth; so, without a 
struggle, she, "weary with the march of 
life," simply lingered until the summer, and 
then laid down beside her husband in that 
"eternal sleep •which knows no waking." 
CHILDREN. 

Bradford's journal disposes of the hope 
that Gov. Carver left descendants; still, the 
power of tradition is so strong that, though 
it cannot be positively proved that he had a 
daughter, those brought up with this con- 
viction will not part with it lightly. There 
is always the hope, which seems reasonable, 
that Gov. Bradford only meant descendants 
bearing the name of Carver. There were 
other Carvers who came early to the colony, 
and he may have wished to record it that 
they in no way belonged to the Grovemor'i 
family. 
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William Bradford is one of the few 
Pilgrims of whom much can be written 
without conjecture. He started his life with 
a record, and left one which admits of pride 
on the part of his descendants. Even those 
who have no blood relation to claim can en- 
joy with those who have without the slight- 
est desire to repudiate any of his actions. 
From the day of his advent into the world 
where he was eventually to become so im- 
portant a factor he associated himself with 
William Brewster. 

The tie so started was a very trifling one, 
but the oak grew from the little acorn of 
omen, and the man who was appointed Post 
of Scrooby the year of W^illiam Bradford's 
birth became his dearest friend and wisest 
guide. 

Two miles and a half north of Scrooby, the 
home of Elder Brewster, lies the Yorkshire 
village of Austerfield, near Bawtry, which 
is a historical Pilgrim connection. The 
place was of small moment, only two lay- 
men in the subsidy of 1575 owning sufii- 
cient property to be rated, William Bradford 
and John Hanson, two of those small land- 
holders called yeomen, a class in Elizabeth's 
reign ranking next to the gentry, and en- 
titled to use coat armor, who formed the 
strong sinew of England. With local prop- 
erty interests easily identified, the great peo- 
ple of their section, William Bradford, Jr., 
and Alice Hanson, married naturally from 
a propinquity of residence and interest. 

March 29, 1590, the young parents wel- 
comed to their home a third William Brad- 
ford, destined to become one of the great 
of the land— the future Governor of Ply- 
mouth Republic. 

Bred to agriculture, a serious youth who 
held communion with nature's visible forms; 
an orphan thus apart from many home ties, 
he took to his heart the living truths, and 
early in life identified himself with Scrooby 
and the teachings of William Brewster. 
What their friendship was to them can only 
be revealed to us at "that great day, when 
the secrets of all hearts are open." 

They could look before themselves to the 
life they hoped to and did spend together. 



and to the hereafter, which held the same 
promises for each. "Bradford, if not a 
thoroughly educated man, was certainly one 
of cultivation." Brewster, with his special 
gift of teaching, and intense humanity, 
would hardly neglect the opportunity of di- 
recting the studies of this young aspirant 
for knowledge. Self-reliance, forced upon 
Bradford as it was in early life, tended 
much to his early development. When only 
18 years of age he suffered imprisonment 
in Boston, in Lincolnshire, for his religious 
beliefs, and perhaps for his identity of as- 
sociation. His youth pleaded for him, but 
he was only successful in his effort to 
reach Holland after being again arrested 
and escaping. 

Prom the time of Bradford's arrival in 
Holland until his departure for New En- 
gland, he seems to have gone on his way 
slowly, steadily, gaining strength in the 
march. 

His first stei> on arriving at Amsterdam 
was to apprentice himself to a Frenchman, 
who taugiht him the art of silk weaving. 
On reaching his majority he invested his 
Uttle property, about which there are many 
estimates as to its value, in starting in 
business for himself. 

HIS MARRIAGE. 

His second important venture is gathered 
from the municipal recordsof Leyden, which 
the wise consideration of Hon. Henry 
O. Murphy has secured to us. that "Will- 
iam Bradford, of Austerfield, England, 
married November 13, 1613, Dorothy May, 
of Witezbuts, England." Another account 
gives more complete history of the marriage 
in Leyden. "November 15, 1613, William 
Bradford, fustian maker, young man, (i. e., 
before unmarried), from Osterfeldt in En- 
gland. aflJanced to Dorothy May, from 
Witezbuts, England." "The banns were 
again published November 20 and 30, but 
the marriage took place elsewhere." 

At Amsterdam is found the following 
record: "December. 1613, William Brad- 
ford, from Osterwelde. fuatian maker, 23 
years of age, being at Levden, where he is 
betrothed, married Dorothy May, aged 16 
years, from Witezbuts." To tiiis is ap- 
pended their signatures, the "maiden fair 
to see" spelling her name "Dority." 

Thoy had one son, John, born in Leyden, 



left there with his grandfather. Elder May, 
a man for whom Bradford must have en- 
tertained very kindly feelings, as he wrote 
him confidentially for years. John Brad- 
ford's record so far as any continuous his- 
tory is concerned, soon ended, for he ar- 
rived in America in 1627, married Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Bourne, and dying 
childless in 1678, closed the page of con- 
nection with William Bradford's early mar- 
riage. 

Though the Mayflower seemed singled 
out for discomfort from the start, there 
must have been times of enjoyment from 
the very makeup of the passengers. Walks on 
deck, where they planned the history dear 
to all. The "pipe of peace" smoked after 
the nameless dinner, the beer drank, though 
it was doled out in stinted measure with a 
due regard to its lasting the voyage through 
and more. Perhaps toasts drank, when 
they threw off the anxieties of their ven- 
ture, and were "themselves again." Then, 
too, Bradford tells us there were many 
good singers among the Pilgrims. In- 
structed by Ainsworth, no doubt. Thrust 
upon their own resources, how natural to 
imagine them bursting forth in song on the 
slightest provocation. Standish, holding a 
little aloof, even though Rose is by his side, 
a guarantee of future comfort and happi- 
ness, but when the melody proved too much 
for nim joining in his full deep bass. No 
one for a momerit could doubt the quality 
of his voice, or that Brewster and Alden 
would need no urging to chi^ie in with 
their sweet tenors. Surely baritone for 
Bradford, and for leader Friscella, with 
her pure, clear soprano, emotional, but the 
true spirit of song which leads to prayer. 

Brewster's hand had long been taken 
from Bradford's head as he knelt within 
his reach. The coming man was demand- 
ing more outward respect, but the elder 
prayed better, the words rang out truer, 
when he could feel that Bradford was be- 
side him, and their hearts were pouring 
out in unison the same thanks for bless- 
ings received, and desire for their continu- 
ance. Dorothy May Bradford was but a 
name in the history of the expedition; she 
married, had one cnild from which she had 
to part, and then, to complete her personal 
record, was drowned in Cape Cod Harbor, 
December 7, 1620, while her husband was 
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away on an exploration expedition, not eyen 
landm^r to locate for herself a home, and 
by accident being deprived of a resting 
place in Mother Earth. Poor young wife 
and mother! The privations she was spared 
were no compensation for the love she lost! 
To doubt Bradford's sorrow would be to 
deny him the character he had shown, but 
days of toil brought nights of sleep, and 
Dorothy's name, of necessity, grew fainter 
and fainter on his lips. The remedy for 
his loneliness was soon on its way to him, 
and shortly after the arrival of the Ann he, 
the Governor, was married to Alice, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Carpenter, of Wrenton 
(Wrington), England (August 14, 1623), 
and widow of "Edward Southworth, son of 
Thomas and Jane Mynne Southworth," a 
man of long and honorable lineage. 

LINEAGE. 

The fact that Bradford belonged to the 
two best families in his section explodes 
the theory, or romance, of the supposition 
that the Carpenters, from their superior 
position, had looked with disfavor on Brad- 
ford's suit. The results were eventually 
to his liking, for she became very willingly 
his second wife» coming out to America 
with her sister, who married George Mor- 
ton, on the Ann in 1623, at Bradford's re- 
quest, perhaps, worded in such a manner 
tnat resistance was impossible, and when 
his death took from her the emoluments and 
precedence of his position, clung to his 
memory with the same love she bestowed on 
his living self. 

Drawn more and more together by the 

Erivations of the situation, their respouHive 
earts felt it all lessened by the fact that 
they were together, that their affinity of de- 
sire had united them, though the way to 
the result was over the broad ocean, from 
luxury to poverty. 

Prom the time Bradford put foot ashore 
at New England his strength and power 
grew rapidly. His youth was merged in 
experience; circumstances were developing 
him to fill the places that cnmc to him. lie 
had shown his worth, his goodness of heart, 
his integrity of purpose in the first sick- 
ness, in the explorations, in his conduct to 
the Indians. And though he was weary 
and worn, sick almost unto death, he was ap- 
pointed when only 33 years old to succeed 
Carver as Governor and Isaac Allerton 
placed as his assistant. 

There is a fine touch of human nature all 
through Bradford's life. The Southworth 
boys, who came with their mother, were 
welcomed and treated as his own children, 
there being only the difference of name to 
place them apart. In future years, when 
Mary Carpenter, the "Godly old maid who 
never married." was left alone in England 
after her mother's death. Bradford invited 
her to come to them. ^*though they had 
grown old," and would pay her passage 
(about £5), if she. needed it. The natural 
conclusion from this offer of Bradford's is 
that the Carpenters were people in moder- 
ate circumstances. Gov. Bradford, no 
doubt, was willing to do all in his power, 
even seeking opportunity among his kin by 
birth or marriage, but he required all de- 
tail attended to, no overdrawing the bank 
account. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The debt of gratitude owed Bradford for 
his journal is not appreciable; its value is 
limitless. The "History of Plymouth 
Plantations" is all we have to place us in 
accord with the Pilgrims' early lives, so 
quaintly told that the records are word 
pictures, bringing events before us in a 
very tangible way. He, of all others, was 
best fitted to write it, not only from his 
special literary capacity, but because he, 
being at all times in public office, knew 
better than any one else the occurrences of 
the times, and. like all busy men, so regu- 
lated matters that he could avail of every 
opportunity to commit to paper these valu- 
able records. 

There is something about Bradford which 



gives one the feeling that he had a special 
touch with little peraonalities, and, like all 
people who appreciate that their pen is 
powerful for description, the work of re- 
cording was second nature. 

In. a not pushing way Bradford liked, as 
was his right, to be in evidence. The mys- 
tery connected with the disai>pearance of 
this valuable manuscript is easily solved by 
the conjecture that some British officer, 
recognizing its value, carried it as a troirfiy 
of war to England, where, intentionally or 
otherwise, it remained unknown until found 
in Fulham Palace, London. 

Not having the gift of eternal life, what 
benefit accrued to this officer is untold, un- 
less he shared his secret with some one 
who could give him military preferment as 
a reward. "It has been said by the Bishop 
of London that in his opinion a special act 
of Parliament would be required to secure 
the return of the original manuscript" 

Bradford had very few repinings, though 
he says of himself that "he was unused to 
trade and traffique of any kind." "He was 
a good writer compared with others of those 
times, though his style may seem un<M>uth 
to modern ears. He understood several lan- 
guages, Greek and Hebrew; French and 
Dutch he spake, and was conversant with 
theology." Popular acceptance assures us 
he had property, but that, being pu,t in the 
common fund, what he left was the result 
of the various allotments he received and 
his own special thrift. Given the oppor^ 
tunity, he did not fail them; always Gov- 
ernor or assiflrtant his mark was upon every- 
thing. Carver, from the situation, could 
merely plan from day to day, so upon Brad- 
ford devolved the organization and carrying 
out of laws for the benefit of all. 

The ^arly condition of the colonists was 
pathetic indeed. Winter W€is apprmching- 
They had tilled the land, which was the only 
thing they had in quantity, so far as there 
was seed to plant. But the greed of hunger 
was too much for them and the little store 
appropriated for that purpose went, often- 
times, to sustain life. Game was abundant 
at the start, but there was no leisure for 
hunting, and the ammunition must be kept 
for times of i>eril from the ever-present In- 
dians. Starvation stared them in the face. 
Appointing a day of fasting and prayer 
was irony indeed. Hope was at its lowest 
ebb. Their envoy, Mr. Prince, who had 
gone to Ireland to procure stores, had not 
been heard from, and fear grew almost to a 
certainty that the vessel had met with some 
disaster, and, sharing the fate of many ves- 
sels of the times, had fallen into the hands 
of pirates. 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Fasting and prayer came without ap- 
pointment. But shortly their sorrow was 
turned to rejoicing, the vessel was sighted 
and its stores soon theirs. Lamentations 
turned to praise; the dear ones in the far- 
distant lands were heard from, and Crov- 
Bradford, needing no inciting, appointed 
with prophetic choice of day February 22, 
1631, as the first Thanksgiving in the colony. 

Not to have New England left out of the 
count, it is interesting to know that "Gov. 
Bradford, of Plymouth Colony, about 1630 
was offered manorial privileges by the 
'Council for New England,' whose president 
was the Earl of Warwick; the patent ran 
to William Bradford and his heirs forever, 
who were given the right to hold the present 
counties of Barnstable and Plymouth as a 
manor, and the other colonists as their 
tenants and subordinates. Gov. Bradford 
would have been well fitted to have become 
I^rd of the Manor, had he so chasen, for. 
although poor, he came of an ancient and 
good family." 

Between Alice Carpenter and Gov. Brail- 
ford was the love that lived, true once, true 
always. Morton claims for her that "she 
was well educated and brought considerable 
property into the country." This, and her 
will signed -with a cross! Elder Faunce 
"eulogizes her for her exertions in promot- 



ing the literary improvement and the de- 
portment of the rising generation, according 
to the accounts he had received from her 
contemporaries." 

ALICE CARPENTER BRADFORD. 

How easy to picture Dame Bradford 
happy in her popularity, interspersing her 
lectures on "current topics" with little 
asides when the "court courtesy* 'demanded 
her attention, while the Governor, instinct 
with love and admiration, stole a position 
where he could witness her grace and ren- 
der the applause he felt to l^ her due. He 
was not left to see the contrast, the sad les- 
son which has been so long as time gives 
knowledge. As the Old Colony records 
state: "She was a godly matron, and much 
loved while she lived, and lamented, though 
aged, when she died." Alice Carpenter 
Bradford had outlived her usefulness, and 
required explanation of her rising superior 
to the span of life allotted to mankind, so 
that at her great age she was lamented. 

Mrs. Bradford, feeble from age and ill- 
ness, died March 26. 1670, aged 80, and 
her wish to lie beside her husband wa» 
gratified. 

Of their children, William, bom June 17, 
1624; Mercy, bom 1627, and Joseph, who, 
Winsor says, was a twin with Mercy. 
.Mercy married Ben Vermayes, who at- 
tained no prominence; Joseph married Jael, 
daughter of Rev. Peter Hobart of Hing- 
ham, a famous minister. May 15, 1664. 
THE DEPUTY GOVERNOR. 

William Bradford, the oldest son, mar- 
ried Alice Richards, daughter of Thom- 
as Richards, of Weymouth. Mass.; sec- 
ond the Widow Wiswall, of Dux- 
bury, and for his third wife took Mary, 
widow of John Holmes, pastor of Duxbury, 
and daughter of John Atwood. Bacon says: 
"The only difference between polygamy 
in New England and Utah is that in Utah 
they have their wives at once, in New 
England in succession." 

From his position, which certainly 
brought with it some privileges. William 
Bradford, second, may have been exempt 
from the trials and discomfitures attend- 
ing many marriages. Judge Sewall surely 
depicted them as not a very satisfactory 
part of life. At the start, when women 
were in the minority, to be three times suc- 
cessful was quite a tribute to a man's 
wealth and worth— even if he depleted the 
family treasury by the inevitable courting. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was in full sympa- 
thy with the position when he wrote: 
"Of my billings and my cooings I do not 

now complain. 
But my dollars and my shillings, they will 
uever come again." 

No wonder that Bradford had so many de- 
scendants, with William's nine sons and 
six daughters, and Elisha, son of Joseph, 
who had fifteen children. 

Major William Bradford, also Deputy 
Governor, early obtained high distinction 
in the colonies, having been elected assist- 
ant and chief military commander early in 
his career. Other honors rapidly pressed 
upon him, and in 1692, when the Colonial 
Government terminated, he was elected 
Deputy Governor, and soon Councilor, of 
Massachusetts* All through the Indian 
wars he was a strong pmver. To doubt his 
valor and judgment would be to question 
the general statements of history, growing 
stronger and stronger with each repetition. 
Hubbard and Church will give the searcher 
all that is wanted of the Indian wars, too 
comprehonflive to grasp in a short story. 

No criticism, even in the light of renewed 
search, detracts from the position held by 
Deputy Gov. William Bradford; his digni- 
ties and responsibilites he bore meekly, 
knowing he held all positions on his merits. 
He but followed in his father's footsteps, 
of whom it was said, "This year it pleased 
God to put a period to the life of His prec- 
ious servant, Mr. William Bradford, who 
was the second Governor of the jurisdiction 
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of Plymouth." "This worthy gentlemau 
was interred with the greatest solmenities 
that the jurisdiction to which he belonged 
was in a capacity to perform, many deep 
sighs as well as loud volleys or shot declar- 
ing that the people were no less sensible 
of their own loss, who were surviving, than 
mindful of the worth and honor of him that 
was deceased." 

Gov. Bradford died May 9. 1657, aged 68, 
a serious loss for the colonies, but a kind 
Providence let the mantle of his worth fall 
on his son, and gave him the greater "length 
of days," he dying February 20, 1703. at 
the age of 79. His "epitaph from Burying 
Hill" gives to the world on his tombstone: 
He lived long, but still was doing good, 
And in his country's service lost much blood; 
After a life well spent, he's now at rest. 
His very name and memory is blessed. 

Had his will been made with a prophetic 
outlook for the needs of the present day, 
he could not have better touched the wants 
of a time when every relic would be valu- 
able beyond expression. 

HIS WILL. 

In leaving his property to his sons, he 
enjoins upon them "to sell it to none who 
do not bear the name of Bradford, and be 
not descended from him." To David "ho 
bequeaths a silver bowl, not to be alienated 
from the family of the Bradfords." "My 
father's manuscript" which he left to his 
son John, is the one so long supposed to be 
destroyed with other papers in the belfry 
of the Old South Church, Boston. 

Each family hns its claims, traditions help 
to the apredation, but the record that tells 
of William Bradford, second Governor of 



Plymouth, need never be closed against the 
reader. 

GOV. WM. BRADFORD (PLYMOUTH). 

"The last will and testament nunckupa- 
tive of Mr. William Bradford, Sr., deceaced 
May the 9th, 1657, and exhibited to the 
court held at Plymouth, June 3, 1657. 

"Mr. William Bradford, Sr., being weake 
in body, but in perfect memory, having de- 
ferred the forming of his will in hopes of 
having the healp of Mr. Thomas Prince 
therein, feeling himself very weake and 
drawing on to the conclusion of his mortall 
life, spake as followeth: *I could have de- 
sired abler than myself in the disposing of 
that I have, how my estate none knows 
better than yourself e,* said he to Lief tenant 
Southworth. I have deposed to John and 
William alreddy theire proportions of land 
which they are possessed of, 

"My will is that What I stand engaged to 
prforme to my children and others, may bee 
made good out of my estate, that my name 
suffer not. Further, my will is that my son 
Joseph bee made in some sort equall to his 
brethren out of my estate. 

"My further will is tha:t my dear and 
loving wife Alice Bradford shell be the sole 
exequtrlx of my estate, and for her future 
maintenance my will is that my stocke in 
the Kennebecke trad bee reserved for her 
comfortable subsistence as farr as it will 
extend, and soe further in any such way 
as may be judgwi best for her. 

"1 further request and appoint my much 
beloved Christian ffriends Mr. Thomas 
Prince, Capt. Thomas W^illet and Lieften- 
ant Thomas Southiworth, to be the supper- 



vissors of the desposing of my estate accord- 
in|r to the prmises, confiding much in theire 
faithfullness. 

"I commend to youer wisdome some small 
bookes written by my owne hand to be im- 
proved as you shall see meet. In speciall I 
commend to you a little booke with a blacke 
cover,, wherein there is a word to Plymouth, 
a word to Boston, and a word to New Eng- 
land, with sundry useful verses. 

"These ptculars were expressed by the 
said William Bradford, Gov'r, the 9th of 
May, 1657, in the presence of us: 

Thomas Cushman, 
Thomas Southworth, 
Nathaniel Morton." 

The inventory of his estate was taken by 
Thomas Cushman and John Dunham. 
There is an account contained in it of arti- 
cles "in ye old parlor, in the great room, In 
the kitchen, in the new chamber, in the 
studdie." 

Exact copy of Bradford's will, from ab- 
stract of earliest wills in probate oflSce of 
Plymouth, N. E., Gen. and Biog. Register, 
Vol. v., p. 385. 

Mistress Alice Bradford (Plymouth). 

Will.— "Wishes to be interred as near to 
her deceased husband, Mr. William Brad- 
ford, as conveniently may be." To sister 
Mary Carpenter; to sons Constant South- 
worth, Joseph Bradford; to grandchild, 
Elizabeth Howland, da of my dec'd son, 
Capt Tho. Southworth: to servant maid, 
Mary Smith. 
Her mark. 

Inventory, March 31, 1670, on oath of 
Mistress Carpenter, £162 17s. 

By Geo. Watson, Eph. Morton, Wm. 
Harlow. 

All proper names in the will in italics. 
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EDWARD WINSLOW, Tliird Signer. 



Edward Winslow, the third Governor of 
Plymouth Colony, was born at Droitwitch, 
in Worcestershire, the ancestral home of 
the Winslows, son of Edward and Mag- 
dalen Ollyver Winslow, and grandson of the 
first Kenelm. His birth is thus rendered in 
old St. Peter's Church at Droitwitch: "1595, 
Edward, son of Edward Winslow, born the 
previous Friday, which was the 19th." 

This old church is fast losing its identity, 
the ravages of time and the changes inci- 
dent to progression have left only enough 
to admit of the continuance of the senti- 
ment attached to it. 

The registers, however, have been valued 
and carefully preserved. The texts of the 
church illuminate the walls, bidding 
"peace on earth and good will to man," and 
on the arch in this edifice, where the Pil- 
grim Winslows were held at the baptismal 
font, and were wont to worship, are the 
creed, commandments and Lord's prayer. 

History's connections are passing strange. 
To reach Droitwitch from London, one must 
pass through Worcester, the place where, 
in "battle array," Charles I. marched his 
forces against the very Cromwell who in 
after years was the warm and appreciative 
friend of Edward Winslow, Governor of 
Plymouth Colony. The booming: cannons 
which told those at Droitwitch of war and 
carnage were, to be sure, a thing of the 
past in that section; only a change of place 
and participants, however, when Winslow 
was to the front. 

Edward Winslow, the diplomat of the 
Plymouth Colony, went to Leyden simply as 
a traveler seeing the world ; a man of leisure, 
education and wealth — one who had behind 
him the ancestry of many generations, which 



had placed their impress on character and 
manner, commanding for him, what he was 
always credited with being, "of higher so- 
cial position than the rest. 

To confine him in a narrow sphere would 
be to lose the best of the men. Small methods 
were not matters of his knowledge. He re- 
quired contact with people and affairs for 
his development, and a wise Providence 
guided his steps toward Leyden, where he 
was received, not as a refugee from relig- 
ious persecution, but as a strong man, of 
moral character, whose subtle conception of 
the high integrity of word and deed re- 
quired to keep the little community at Ley- 
den together, made him from his arrival to 
his death such an important factor for the 
good of the whole. 

The debt, however, was not all on the 
Pilgrim's side. Edward Winslow, in other 
situations, might only have been the good 
comrade and welcome guest. The serious 
part of his nature found its maturity under 
the influences surrounding him, and Ed- 
ward Winslow, the man of the world, with 
the simple faith of a child, accepted the re- 
ligion of his fathers as the motive power of 
his future life. 

Many attribute his conversion to Pastor 
Robinson, but one glance at Weir's picture 
of the "Embarkation," where as the bride 
Elizabeth Winslow is portrayed, gives the 
thought that perhaps her weak woman's 
hand may have led him with loving care to 
"choose that better part that cannot be 
taken away." 

Edward Winslow's first wife was Eliza- 
beth Barker, of Leyden, born in Chetsum, 
England, to whom he was married accord- 
ing to Leyden's records, by Pastor Robin- 
son, May 16, 1618, Isaac Allerton for Wins- 
low, his wife for the bride acting as wit- 
nesses. The first thought of* colonization in 
far-off America, where the field was large 



enough to satisfy his desires, was in Wins- 
low's mind. His instincts as a traveler were 
roused, and the preparations were develop- 
ing his hitherto dormant powers for the dip- 
lomatic life so truly in the future a part of 
the man's very being. For him there was 
no struggle, his whole make-up was in 
favor of the start. Elizabeth, his wife, 
strong in her love, shared his anticipations. 
The home her husband described as to be 
their's the other side of the great ocean she 
looked forward to with eagerness, seeing 
everything with his eyes. 

The dreaded ship life, with its close quar- 
ters and many discomforts, was safely over. 
Bleak New England was not responsive to 
her expectations; but she was strong in her 
love, and determination to bear her part in 
the arranging which needed a woman's hand 
to secure to the husband of her choice even 
a semblance to the home which was part of 
her life. 

THE FIRST SICKNESS. 

But all this was of no avail. Tue unac- 
customed privations on their long voyage, 
the desolation of the situation, with so little 
prospect of its betterment, and the keen 
winds of the Cape Cod coast, made sad rav- 
ages among them. Poor Elizabeth Barker 
Winslow, weary with the struggle, was 
"gathered to her fathers" March 21, 1621. 
Even the comfort of a grave bearing her 
name, which should tell her young husband 
and others that she had once been with 
them, was denied to her. The Indians were 
keeping watch: the little colony was sur- 
rounded by fears worse than death. So tho 
graves were leveled and planted, that the 
Indians might not know of their depleted 
numbers and attack them unawares and se- 
cure victory fro»n the situation. 

Let us hope that the English daisy Win- 
throp is saia to have brought out with him 
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may have soaght that imkiiown grare and 
marked it with its beauty and pie^. 

Edward Winslow, called in history **the 
head of the emigration as Myles Standish 
was the right hand,'' was only twenty-six 
when he arrived at Plymonth, yonng, am- 
bitions, with strong ideals for his future life, 
oae of the gentry in the land of his birth, 
tfid who, from the start, shared with Brad- 
ford the main burdens of the govemmeBt, 
' <^wning a position to which the world yields 
ready homager, second in wealth in the col- 
onies, a £act never registered against a man, 
found hims^, notwithstanding these ma- 
terial benefits, alone in the world. Why 
should he thus remain, when a remedy was 
dose at hand. 

Elizabeth, so recently his companion was 
^'sleiHUg the 6leep that knows no waking." 
A fellow-sufferer needed comfort, who so 
fitting to give it as himself? 

His mind being fully made up, he sought 
advice of Bradford, and the surprise he 
evinced in no way affected his action. 
Wise Winslow made an appearance of con- 
sultation at least, prepared with arguments 
only on one side, however. All wavering 
was a thing of the past, so May 12, 1621, 
"was ye first marriage in this place, which 
according to ye laudable custom of ye low 
countries, in which they had lived, was 
thought most requisite to be performed by 
thei magistrate, as being a civill thing upon 
which many questions aboute inheritances 
doe depende," and Edward Winslow wel- 
comed to his home, perhaps heart, Susannah 
Tilley White, whose first marriage is thus 
recorded: 

"William White, married on ye third day 
of March, 1620. to Susannah Tilley. 

"Peregrine White, bom on ye Mayflower 
in Cape Cod Harbor, December 19, 1620." 

She hardly had time to realize the tie 
which bound her to William White before 
it was a thing of the past "Only a dream at 
the best." 

No one could doubt the benefits accruing 
to her from this second marriage. Su- 
sanna Tilley Winslow held the first place in 
everything, the first mother, the first bride, 
and then her son, Josiah Winslow. was the 
first native bom governor of Plymouth 
Colony. A husband, who had precedence 
always, what mattered the claims of his 
birthright, when the rank which was of the 
soul was his, and for which in honesty of 
purpose, he knew he must give much in re- 
turn, having received much. 

He made his professions, and lived up to 
them. 

WHAT HE WANTED. 

His reasons for coming to America 
showed him to be a loyal Englishman at 
heart "He wanted the protection and 
language of his own country, the benefits 
of an equal education for his children, and 
to secure them in another country the right 
to live without being surrounded by the 
profanation of the Sabbath they saw on all 
sides in Holland." 

The records tell us that Winslow was as- 
sociated with Brewster in Leyden as a 
printer, and another statement is to the 
effect that " Winslow, Bradford and 
Winthrop, blessed be their names, and their 
descendants, were Journalists." 

At all events, Edward Winslow started 
on his diplomatic career early in his Pil- 
grim life. When it was necessary to visit 
and confer with Massasoit, the Indian 
chief, to sound his intentions, and, so far 
as possible, make some plan of action in 
regard to their intercourse, this delicate 
mission, carrying the olive branch, with 
due care to convey sense of power, was in- 
trusted June, 1621, to Edward Winslow 
and Stephen Hopkins. 

With that tact which never deserted him, 
Winslow secured a friend in the Indian 
chief, accomplished his mission, "and with 
the tribe they hold friendly intercourse and 
•eat oysters.' " 

**He was a man- of great activity and 
resolution, hence qualified to conduct enter- 
prises." This treaty with Massasoit "the 



work of only one day, being honestly in- 
tended on both sides, was kept with fidel- 
ity as long as Massasoit lived," but was 
afterward broken in 1675 by Philip, his 
successor. 

Considering the courtesy and justice of 
both men, it is highly probable that the ac- 
count of this interview and treaty was 
written by Edward Winslow. The prece- 
dence always given Stephen HcpkiAs estab- 
lishes it, as thty were the only peivons en- 
gaged in the mission* 

Squanto, the ever faithful, was their 
guide and Interpreter. 

The airival of the Atid in 1623, followed 
closely by the Little James, the last of the 
"forefathers' ships," brought them personal 
and physical comfort. Still, the growing 
needs of the colonies and their inadequate 
supplies forced the conviction on them that 
the strongest and best fitted of their num- 
ber, to cope with English experience and 
so place affairs before the Adventurers and 
Merchants, as to secure for the colonies 
both supplies and credit, must be sent back 
In her. 

That Winslow should be chosen for deli- 
cate diplomatic service was without doubt 
so ne sailed with the shin, nothing loth for 
the journey, to be sure, that should so soon 
return him to the scenes with which he was 
in such strong personal touch. 

ANOTHER TRIP TO ENOLAND. 
Again, in 1635, he made a voyage to Eng- 
land to seek protection against the incur- 
sions of their too Intrusive neighbors. 

The French In the East, the Dutch in the 
West, were too much for them. Disaf- 
fected people were venting tholr spleen on 
the already overwhelmed people, broken by 
privations, sorely wounded, without any 
powor of redress, with full knowledge that 
their enemies at home were placing 
matters to their injury before the powers 
that be and endangering their chance of re- 
lief from abroad. 

Particulnrly was this spirit maintained by 
Thomas Morton, of Merry Mount, a man 
who by his own action was debarred from 
citizenship and forced to return to his native 
land, where he had a larger sphere, and they 
were rid of his little oleasantries In the way 
of supplying the Indians first with the rum 
which made them wild for deeds of murder 
snd destruction, then putting in their hands 
the weapons with which to follow out the 
course of their wild passions. 

For all of this Winslow must make ex- 
cuses, as well as answer the charges against 
him "of oflSciating In church and the cele- 
bration of marriages without being In holy 
or^lers." 

To suffer Imprisonment for a continuance 
of these offices as established In Holland, 
where a civil contract constituted marriage, 
was hard Indeed. Anything would serve 
for a cause: It was truth crushed to earth, 
hut It would rise again, and the vindication 
of Edward Winslow's Intentions only a 
matter of time, placed him on a securer 
plntform than before. 

If ever he had the austere manners at- 
tributed to the Pilgrims, which Is surelv 
doubtful, association with the world and 
the best society of England must have 
tempered both conversation and conduct. 

The sentiment connected with their life 
at Leyden was very dear to him: no length 
of absencp or the silence of lessenlnsr mem- 
ory could obliterate the feeling which It 
recalled. "I persuade myself never people 
on earth lived more lovingly tocether and 
parted moro sweetly than we the church 
at Leyden." 

Dear as he was to his own section Wln- 
sTow's fame was not 'v>nfined to Plymouth. 
Tbp Mnwsachnsetts Bav colonv had deep 
and abiding faith In him In their dissen- 
sions: they recognized him as "a fit man to 
be employed In onr trophies In England, 
both in rejrard to his abilities of presencf, 
Rpoerh. conrajre and understanding, as al«o 
beinc' xs'oW known to tbe commissioners." 
Tbpv had not counted without their host, 
for "by his prudent management and the 



credit and esteem he was In with many of 
the members of Parliament, and principal 
persons then in power, prevented any preju- 
dice to the colony from either of these ap- 
plications." 

All of his work in London was held in 
high esteem, and records of It kept In a 
book entitled "Calendar of State Papers." 

While he was in England a» agent to the 
colonies in 1623 he published a work which, 
fortunately for his aspirations, was con- 
sidered quite an advancememt^ upon the 
literBcy standard of the day. It was eu- 
titied "Good News from New England; or, 
a Relation of Things Remarkable in That 
Plantation." 

With characteristic modesty he signed it 
simply "E. Winslow." 

Edward Winslow was several times Gov- 
ernor, and he was the first person to hold 
that ofl^ce by election, which was recorded 
in 1633. 

MARSHFIELD. 

Some prophetic feeling seems to have ac- 
tuated Gov. Winslow in preparing during 
one of his stays in this country. Ills beauti- 
ful home at Marshfield, called "Gareswell," 
where his wife kept watch and guard for 
the husband who never came— a place 
further, and worthily, celebrated in history 
as the residence of Daniel Webster, and 
where in the burying ground sacred to those 
of Winslow blood his dust mingles with 
many generations owning that claim. 

The name of Marshfield first appears in 
the records on the 1st of March, 1641-2. 
It was represented in the colonial govern- 
ment in 1644, and its earliest list of free- 
men, taken in 1644, with only a representa- 
tion of eleven people, had on it Mr. Eldward 
Winslow, Josiah Winslow, "Kanelme" 
Winslow. 

Only two of Winslow's children lived to 
grow up— Josias, born in 1627, afterward 
Governor, and Elizabeth, their daughter, 
who married first Robert Brooks, of Scotu- 
ate, and second Capt George Curwen, a 
prominent merchant of Salem« The two 
sons Edward and John did not reach ma- 
turity. 

Gilbert Winslow, third brother of the 
Governor, who was also on the Mayflower, 
went to Piscataqua after the settiement 
was commenced mere, and the tradition is 
that he sailed to England end never re- 
turned. 

John Winskyw came in the Fortune, one 
of those left behind by the SpeedweU. and 
married Mary ChUton, of historic fame, 
known as the Pilgrim Orphani, and for 
whom is claimed the lionor, if such it is, of 
being the first to place foot on Plymoutii 
Rock. 

Kenelm and Josias, the other brothers, 
came before 1632 and settied at Marshfield. 
Our Winslow had many gifts and did not 
suffer the privations of uie Pilgrims, being 
always their envoy to other shores, where 
he picked up from time to time the broken 
thread of his former life, and won for him- 
self honor and renown. 

He was a man to take comfort In any 
evidences of cultivation, and says: "We re- 
freshed ourselves with singing psalms, mak- 
ing joyful melody in our hearts, as well as 
with the vodce, there being many in our con- 
gregation very expert in music, and indeed 
it was the sweetest music that mine ears 
ever heard." 

Winslow had an artistic appreciation of 
all the elegancies and showed strong senti' 
ment always to the events that had made 
impression upon him and touched his heart 
His high-bred consideration for others and 
their wants marked him as the Christian 
gentleman, and it was not unnatural that 
on this platform he and Bradford should 
have affiliated. 

Winslow reco^zed the office as well as 
the man, and yielded ready, promiit obe- 
dience. Adaptative himself, he had the great 
gift of drawing from those he was «ur- 
rounded by the best of themselvesn wisely 
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recognizing that he need put forth no claim 
of precedence. If talent existed, it would 
speak for itself, and the strength of results 
prove his capacity to wield the power 
vested in him. 
INTERCOURSE WITH BRADFORD. 

Bradford yielded Winslow all honor. He 
could do so cheerfully, free from the ag- 
gressiveness that sometimes tinctured his 
speech of those whom he could only indorse 
in part, and yet struggled with his fine na- 
ture to render justice to. 

He calls '*Edward Winslow the most ac- 
complished of the *old-comers,* distinguished 
for the important services he rendered the 
colony both at home and abroad, and for the 
eminent abilities which he displayed as the 
representative of the sister colony to the 
English Government" 

Fortunately a fine portrait of Gov. Wins- 
low. painted while on a mission to London 
in 1651, is in the possession of the Massa^ 
chusetts Historical Society. It represents 
him when about 57 years of age, in the 
pride of his certain maturity, strong of pur- 
pose, rich in experience. 

Strange to say, at this late date on au- 
thentic miniature ofthe third Governor has 
been found, taken when he was a child of 
four years, and yet bearing such striking 
likeness to the future man as to insure its 
acceptance without the proof which accom- 
panies it. 

With no assertion, he takes his place in 
the foremost rank always, and while his rec- 
ognized position is that of a diplomat, he 
shows in other places, which, in the light of 
the world's opinion, seem of minor consider- 
ation; still, the bearing upon the colony, 
was even greater than his successfift mis- 
sions. 

Winslow "searching for food" appeals 
warmly to our affection, installs the man 
where neither literary nor diplomatic 
strength has placed him, and all feel a com- 
mon sorrow that on his return from this 
voyage he should have "found the colony 
much weaker than when he left it. The 
want of broad had abated the strength and 
fiesh of some, and swelled cM:hers. and had 
they not been where are diverse sorts of 
diell fish, they must have perished." 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Edward Winslow was a great favorite of 
Oliver Cromwell and his oflicers, and yield- 
ed to the pressure brought to bear upon him 
to accept employment under the Protector. 

No greater proof could be given of his 
touch with the wx)rld, ihtelligent feeling of 
the public pulse, than the appointment he 
received in 1654, as first commissioner on 
the part of the Commonwealth to arbitrate 
and determine the value of English ships 
seized and detained by the King of Den- 
mark. 

The original commission from the Pro- 
tector is now in Plymouth. 

Such a preferment to a man who for 
thirty-four years had been a resident in the 
American colony with the Pilgrims and 
Puritans, governed by their small, narrow 
habits, is convincing as to the value of the 
desires of the colonists, even if the carrying- 
out \v«s restricted by their necessities, 
though in Winslow's case his life in Ply- 
mouth was interspersed by various trips 
to the old world. 

From the start of his official intercourse 
with Europe, the spiritual welfare of the 
Indians was dear to the heart of the Chris- 
tian EMward Winslow. He was a zealous 
advocate of their civilization and conver- 
sion, and it was from his unwearied efforts 
and strong influem»e camo the ''Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in New England," 
which was formed in England in 1(547, the 
act of incorporation bearing date July 27, 
ir>49. 

In 1650 President Steele, of this society, 
wrote to the Colonial Commissioners that 
"Winslow was unwilling longer to be kept 
from bis family, but his great influence with 



and acquaintance with members of Parlia- 
ment required longer stay." I was very 
glad to find this record; there seemed so lit- 
tle account of Winslow's personal relations 
to his family that the question might natur- 
ally arise as to whether he had merged all 
his life into his foreign relations. 

Both countries needed him, but there was 
always a "good and suflicient reason for his 
remaining in England." 

Cromwell's pleadings were too strong for 
the ties that were pulling him to home, wife 
and children. His confidence in him -was un- 
bounded, many commissions at various 
times had been assigned to him, and when 
the Protector planned an expedition to the 
West Indies, with the object of attacking 
St. Domingo, 1655, secure in his trust, he 
placed Edward Winslow at the head, with 
Richard Holdrop and Edward Bragge as 
assistants. 

The whole was under Admiral Penn and 
Gen. Venables. 

Only this one man of those in authority 
in whom Cromwell could place absolute 
dependence, knowing that most were really 
against him, and attached to the House of 
Stuart. Disagreements arose. They were 
men of different minds and tempers, their 
hearts not in the work. The troops ill ap- 
pointed and badly provided for. Then, to 
add to their troubles, they were landed a 
long way from the city, and lost their way 
in tlie woods. 

The army, composed of raw material, 
without the training which rendered them 
subordinate to a leader, devoid of proper 
nourishment, the first instincts of a soldier 
unknown to them, it was hardly a great 
military achievement to defeat these troops. 

Overcome, not by army tactics, but the 
stern depression of "hunger, thirst, heat and 
fatigue," they were routed, six hundred 
killed, and the rest, without cowardice, took 
refuge in the vessels, started to Jamaica, 
and the army, which really nevtrr existed, 
except on the roll call, surrendered. 

WINSLOW'S DEATH. 

All this wore sadly upon high-spirited 
Winslow, the chagrin of defeat— for he did 
not live to enjoy the after victory — told 
on his constitution, worn by heat, fatigue 
and anxiety, threw him into a fever, and 
the sacrificed life of Edward Winslow, third 
Governor of Plymouth Colony, always its 
diplomatic head, ended the 8th day of May, 
1655, in his 60th year, on the ship in which 
he was going from Hispaniola to Jamaica. 

What mattered it that he was buried with 
funeral honors; that the booming guns told 
to all the position of the man consigned to 
the great deep? 

The country of his love and adoption will 
never cease to regret this valued life 
thrown away to satisfy a man's ambition. 

GOV. WINSLOW'S SON. 

Gov. Josias Winslow, the first native- 
born Governor of the colonies, married in 
1657 Penelope Pelham, daughter of Herbert 
Pelham, Esq., of England. 

Her fate met her in an unusual way, as 
there were few temptations for a beautiful 
woman to make a pleasure trip to America. 
The father, always interested in the colo- 
nies, with a desire to see and assist, if pos- 
sible, their struggles for advancement, 
made them his personal care, and, with his 
young daughter for a companion, sought 
New England. 

The result was the old, old story, and 
Penelope Pelham. for love of Josias Wins- 
low, said to be the handsomest and most 
courtly man in New England, gave up the 
refinements of her English home and rt*- 
mained in the country. Were the story all 
told, there were less than forty years of im- 
provement and comfort as a compensation. 

But it was not always thus. Every- 
thing being valued by contrast, she had the 
fut'irp pleasure, fts first lady of the land, of 



welcoming to her beautiful home in Mar&Si- 
field the great and good of all nations wno 
visited the home of her adoption. 

The courtesy of her dispensing, the cor- 
diality and dignity of her hospitality, form 
the record of the times. Her personal 
beauty fortunately is perpetuated, and if 
reproduction in descendants is an evidence 
of strength, that existing, Mrs. Winslow 
must be credited with force of character. 

There were four children . by this mar- 
riage, two sons and two daughters, but only 
one son lived to manhood, Isaac, who mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth Paddy Wensley, of Boston, July 11, 
1700, and through her their descendants 
were related to both Elder Brewster and 
Gov. Prince. 

Sad to relate. Gov. Edward Winslow has 
no one bearing the name who can claim 
lineal descent from him. 

Josiah Winslow stood on a pinnacle from 
any point of view, diplomatic, social or 
military, and the fact that his physical 
condition was far from robust, shows 
strongly the metal of the man, who, under 
such odds, could do so much. 

He filled many oflices, was magistrate. 
Governor, and in 1675, commander-in-chief 
of all the colonies of New England in the 
war against the Indians, known as "Philip's 
War.*^ Being the bright and shining mark 
he suffered severely through no fault of 
his own from the animosity of the red 
man. The encroachments they made upon 
him rendered him virtually homeless, nis 
wife and children forced to seek a place of 
saftey. 

And in one sense what made it harder 
to bear was that this persecution was a 
retaliation without foundation, the Indians 
themselves alleging no cause of discontent 
except the execution of three murderers 
(Saccamons), who, it is asserted, acknowl- 
edged the fairness of their trial, and one 
confessed his crime. 

THE QUAKERS. 

By contrast of thought and life the Quak- 
ers were always a source of contention, 
and Gov. Josias (as he always wrote his 
name) strong in his sense of justice re- 
sented the treatment they received. 

Gov. Prince spent much of his time in 
reducing their rights and privileges to a 
minimum, and even suspended from the 
claims of citizenship those who showed 
sympathy with that sect. 

These Winslow reinstated immediately 
on his accession, and during his adminis- 
tration managed to infuse an outward semb' 
lance at least of regard for their creed, 
where there was no overt action against 
the government. 

Hardly a martyr, but certainly a sufferer 
from the cause he espoused, which, in his 
case meant every line that had a touch of 
prevention, of humanity and Christian 
charity. Josiah Winslow died December 
18. 1680. 

He was "buried at the expense of the 
colony in testimony of its endeared love 
and affection for him," his tombstone bear- 
ing the inscription: **The Hon'ble Josiah 
Winslow. Gov r of New Plymouth, Dyed 
December ye 18th, 1680, Aetatis, 52." 

Being in England with his father on one 
of his missions, Gov. Josias Winslow's por- 
trait was painted there. 

Mrs. Winslow survived her husband 
twenty-three years, dying December 7. 
1703, in the 74th year of her age. Her 
portrait, too, exists, and is a very repre- 
sentative type of the high-bred Puritan 
face history has handed down to us. 

The Winslow descent has made fine his- 
tory by sea and land— the **living present" 
gives us many bearing the name — but the 
sorrow must always exist that not one 
comes in a direct line from Edward Wins- 
low, third signer of the compact on the 
Mayflower off Cape Cod, 1620, and third 
Governor of New Plymouth, the first by 
elective voice of the people. 
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The history of the separatists and their 
exodus to Leyden is written the length and 
breadth of th6 Northern post road of En- 
gland, starting from London, and going 
north to Berwick, the last stopping place in 
England, though its real end is Edinburgh. 

Passing through the counties of Middle- 
sex, Hertford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, York, the 
Bishopric of Durham and Northumberland, 
the student of this early history easily 
makes connection with the places and peo- 
ple that have put their stamp on the early 
colonies of New England. 

In view of the fact that leaving their 
country for cause, they chose to lose their 
identity of residence and personal record, it 
in rather pathetic to think that they are in 
evidence from the very naming of the vil- 
lages of their new residence, after the al- 
ways dear homes of their birth and early 
life. 

Much more thani »two centuries !have 
passed, and yet these very local names are 
the guides searchers take as a foundation 
of fact They make their records very rap- 
idly, as you start from London, through 
Newington, now a parish of London, fa- 
nM>us for the ancient archery butts placed 
at the ends of the fields for targets. 

Guilford, Enfield and Waltham on the 
road, Chelmsford and Thomas Hooker near 
at hand, St Albans, where William WUcox- 
son, of Stratford, Conn., came from, with 
his rector's certificate; Hatfield, too, in 
close proximity. 

There on the direct route ,Herford, the 
shire town, •'Governed by Mayor, 9 Bur- 
gesses, etc. Electing Parliament men," 
and for a crowning glory having a market 
on Saturday. In its prosperity the place 
could boast of five churches, but the divert- 
ing of this great road from it reduced it to 
three. Still the familiar names pursue us, 
telling that the little colony who left Hart- 
ford, Conn., located in Stamford, so called 
from England's Stamford, on this road, a 
large, flourishing town (within easy access 
of Coventry, Derby, Oxford, etc.), in Lin- 
conshire, only eighty-nine miles north from 
London. ' , ^ * , •, 

"It was originally naropd Steanforde, de- 
rived from the Saxon stean, a stone, and 
forde from a passage across the river Wel- 
land being paved with stones." Next it was 
Stanford; but ultimately reached its pres- 
ent spelling. The town is charmingly sit- 
uated on the side of a hill, rising in a beau- 
tiful terrace from the northern bank of the 
river Welland, "across which a stone 
bridge of five arches connects it with 
Stamford Baron, or St. Martin's, in Nortih- 
amptonshire." 

All that locality seems to be of great an- 
tiquity, "Stamford b^ng ascribed by tra- 
dition to a period long before the Christian 
era." 

From here to Rutland, and then our rest- 
ing place Scrooby, a living interest, sufli- 
cient in the present day to take out a band 
of history seekers, in the hope, not a vain 
one I trust of bringing back to us much 
that their present increased knowledge will 
enable them to appropriate and place in 
position. 

SCROOBY. 

Small as Scrooby was, a village of only 
two furlongs, it was accessible on all sides 
to many of the important places, and from 
it you were brought to a kill, where to- 
gether you enter Yorkshire and Bawtry, 
"a town of titiree forlongs extent witb a 



market on Saturdays, and chiefly noted 
for its trade in millstones." 

William Brewster, son of the William 
Brewster who was ai^K>inted by Arch- 
bishop Sandys in January, 1575-6, receiver 
of Scrooby, and all its liberties in Notting- 
hamshire, and also bailiff of the Manor 
House, to hold both offices for life, had 
from his advent into the world the abun- 
dance consequent upon his father's posi- 
tion. 

The family were there "even earlier, 
for on the administration of the estate of 
William Brewster, of Scrooby, being 
granted to William Brewster, his son, in 
1690, it is noted that the widow Prudence 
held the oflfice of post when he died, and 
that the father of the deacesed man held 
it before him." 

This places two generations previous to 
the William Brewster all have a legendary 
affection for. and renders it almost certain 
that our Elder WilHam was bom at 
Scrooby. 

BREWSTER ARMS. 

The original grant for the Brewster arms 
(given with the crest to Humphrey Brews- 
ter, of Rushmore, 1561) is in the possession 
of the familv of Cardinal Brewster, of 
Greenstead Hall. Halstead, Essex. 

Burke says: **Biit that other branch with 
which we are now concerned was estab- 
lished in the United States of America by 
WilKam Brewster, the ruling dder and 
f^piritnal guide of the Pilgrim Fathers, who, 
1020. went out to America and were found- 
ers of New England. 

Brewster's birth, according to the records, 
was about 1560, and, happily for him. his 
educational advantages were the best of 
his time. He was a scholar at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, where, though his at- 
tainments were not srreat enough to make 
any special mark, his subsequent career 
showed that he availed himself of every- 
thincr that came within his grasp. 

"He was a fluent Latin scholar, with an 
insijrht into Greek." 

liife at Scrooby was not vegetation for 
William Brewster. The olace was full of 
historic interest. The Manor House had 
domiciled royalty In the heicrht of its power, 
and misfortune when Cardinal Wolsev be- 
came an inmate after his fall. Realizing, 
as he said, that he had served his King 
better than his God. the few weeks he 
passed at Scrooby. if meant as expiation, 
left the record of that time as well spent in 
service for the good of others. 
DAVISON. 

Undoubtedly it was at Scrooby, when he 
was traveling to Scotland on affairs of 
state, that Brewster met William Davison, 
one of Queen Elizabeth's Ambassadors, 
and Secretary of State, who did more than 
any other toward forming his character. 

A man of whom Bradford writes as "a 
religious and godly gentleman." Becoming 
Davison's secretary, an oflice he was singu- 
larly fitted for, all the religious and diplo- 
matic benefits followed hhn. The best of 
Secretary Davison's life was his connec- 
tion with Brewster, who then, young and 
impressionable, absorbed and retained the 
influences he was surrounded by. 

He shared some of Davison's glory, for 
when it was Elizabeth's pleasure to make 
league with the States of Holland, through 
her Ambassador, Davison, he attended him 
as secretary, and while there "the keys of 
Flushing were committed to his care, as the 
safest possible repository, i>ending the ne- 
gotiations. 

"As a recognition of his valuable services, 
the States presented Brewster with a gold 
cbatn." 

QUESEN ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth's favor was only a question of 
time. Mary, the unfortunate Queen of 



Scotland, had been tried and condemned 
after the manner of Queen Blizal>eth's 
reign, under a law devised to suit the occa^ 
sion, and the Parliament of England had 
petitioned for her execution. 

The Queen privately ordered Davison to 
draw up a death warrant, which she signed. 
Even if the ever-present precedent had 
warned him of the fickle mistress he was 
serving, it would have been of no avail. 

Her uneasy head, which wore a crown, 
neld nothing higher than her own caprices. 
His consulting her appointed counselors was 
a deed written on the sand. She charged 
him, Mary having suffered the death pen- 
alty, with too much haste. 

The consummatioa she devoutly wished 
for at the moment, in the face of the inev- 
itable, periiaps, aroused some womanly feel- 
ing for the head she had hiid low. Still, 
Davison's doom was sealed. ElizSibeth al- 
ways required a victim. Davison's ap- 
pointment was because he was easily im- 
posed upon, so, "the better to appease 
James, whose concern for his mother was 
sincere and cordial, she committed Davison 
to prison, and ordered him to be tried in 
the star chamber for misdemeanor." 

Davison suffered keenly from the railing 
of the very men who, in the eagerness for 
the final act, had induced him to carry out 
Elizabeth's plana with indecent haste, 
promising him their countenance and sup- 
port if harm should readi him- Even with 
all this to his credit, the sent^ice of im- 
prisonment during the Queen's pleasure, 
and to pay a fine of a thousand pounds, was 
not abated one iota. 

It makes another colonial connection to 
recall that when "Elizabeth appointed a 
commission of forty noblemen and privy 
councilors, and empowered them to pass 
sentence on Marv," they should have sent 
to her at Fotheringay Castie On the coun- 
ty of Northumberland) Sir Walter Mildmay 
as one of those to inform her of the com- 
mission and her approaching trial. 

Davison's fall was a change of career for 
Brewster. He had made a successful start 
in a mode of life he seemed eminenUy fitted 
for, and subsequently followed one as a re- 
sult of this deposition from office of his 
chief on conviction, the very contrast of his 

East. True to the man's mstincts of life, 
e stood by his patron till the last, and 
Davison in the same spirit remained Brew- 
ster's benefactor always. 

Every surrounding circumstance of Brew- 
ster's official life seemed to be weaving for 
him a strong leading to what made his 
power for the future. 

Even among Davison's assistants there 
was a George Cranmer, who, from being a 
pupil of Hooker's and a helper in his work 
of ecclesiastical piety, had grown fond of 
theological studies, and his knowledge on 
these subjects naturally gave him a strong 
influence on Brewster, always susceptible 
to such convictions. 

Cranmer did not retire from public life, 
so, "less fortunate than Brewster, was 
slain in Ireland as early as 1600." 

Then, too, he lived with Sir Edwin 
Sandys, whom King James afterward dis- 
liked because he was one of the leaders of 
the people's party in the House of Com- 
mons, and who, by birth and inclination, 
took a foremost rank among the ecclesiasti- 
cal reformers of the day. 

ELDER WILLIAM BREWSTER. 

Upon William Brewster's death, Davison 
suggested that his son, the future Elder, 
should be successor. Sir John Stanhope, 
who was appointed to the office of "Post- 
master-General by letters patent, bearing 
date at Westminster June 30th, in the thir- 
ty-second year of Elizabeth" (1580), wrote^ 
August 22, 1590: "Regrets he cannot eom- 
ply with his request, on the death of old 
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Brnster." One Samnel Beyercotes had 
written to him for the place of Postmaster 
at Scroobv, with which he complied. 

States the reason for not conferring it on 
young Bruster, who had served in that place 
for his father, old Bruster. 

This proved to be a personal grievance 
that Stanhope had against William Brew- 
ster, for neglect of courtesy toward himself, 
yet ne left a loophole for any explanation on 
the part of Brewster in case lus applicant 
failed to i^'esent himself. 

**A11 this while, and to this hour, I never 
heard a word irom young Brewster; he 
never came to me being in town, nor sent 
to me being absent, but as though I was^ to 
be overruled by others, made his way ac- 
cording to his liking. 1 know my interest, 
such as whether he had the place or no, I 
can displace him, and think him worthily 
displaced for contempt of me, in not seyk- 
ine me at all." 

The change of mind came, and Brewster 
was appointed. Whatever records or de- 
sires of his personal life history Is obliged 
to do without, his "ordinary wages" are 
fully explained, commencing with *"20d. 
per diem,'* and closing with 28., when he re- 
signed the office on September 30, 1607. 

The posts were emphatically trhe royal 
roads, and were always spoken of as "Jour- 
neys of the Court.* Still, the Northern Road, 
which to us represents "Scrooby" as the 
great stopping place, was the most import- 
ant in the United Kingdom. It is recorded 
that "though none of the best Way for aKer 
the first 20 or 30 miles *tis so generally bad, 
that there was a certain late imposition 
upon Travellers during three years at Stil- 
ton, and a place or two on this side, of a'bout 
a Penny for a Horse, etc., toward the Re- 
pair of that part of it, yet it is well accom- 
modated for Entertainment, and at mod- 
erate rates." 

Great responsibilities were attached to 
the office. Brewster was an innkeeper, 
obHged to provide for distant deliveries, 
there being no cross poets on the great high- 
way to the north. The nature of his occu- 
pation is easily understood, in the record of 
expensei of Sir Timothy Hatton, the Arch- 
bishop's son, on a Journey to and from 
London in 1605. 

"He paid the 'post' as Scrooby, who must 
have been Brewster, for a conveyance (post 
chaise) and guide to Taxford, 10 shillings, 
and for a candle, supper and breakfast, 7 
ahillings and tenpence — so that he slept 
under Brewster's roof. On his return he 
paid 8 shillings to the post of Scrooby, for 
conveying him to Doncaster, then recorded 
7 miles, and 2 shillings for burnt sack, 
bread, beer and sugar to wine, and three 
pence to the 'ostler." 

Relays of horses were always kept at 
•tated distances, and over this great road 
Journeyed the kings and queens of the times. 

The mail matter was largely in the hands 
of euToys or private individuals, and the 
reading of Winthrop's letters gives us as- 
surance that many a hamper of home made 
delicacies, "cappons and cheese," found 
their way along the line. 

Retrospection brings William Brewster 
before nn speeding the parting guest, bless* 
tng by "the word in season" those he came 
in contact with, and placing himself and his 
teachings on never-to-be-forgotten record. 

SEPARATISTS. 

"The communities of persons who separ- 
ated themselves were called Separatists, 
Oongrcgationalists or Independents, until 
the time of the civil wars. 

**The Separatist was a Puritan, but the 
Puritan was not necessarily a Separatist." 
The latter felt with the Noncomformists, 
bot did not act with them. They sought re- 
lief from the ceremonies, made special pleas 
for their discontinuance, bot while entering 
into their church anions, lacked the "cour- 
age of their convictions" when they required 



their taking the decisive step and leaving 
England. 

Robinson and Brewster were gathering 
around them from the neighboring villages 
confer ts who were ready to take their lives 
in their hands for the church. Young Brad- 
ford had joined them, and the persecutions 
on all sides were warning them that the 
Manor House at Scrooby must be left and 
a congregation gathered across the sea. 

The people at Scrooby needed a central 
figure upon which they could lean, a man to 
be their conscience, and the choice fell like 
an unwritten election from the voice of the 
people on William Brewster. 

Whither he went "they would go, his God 
should be their God;" so with the consent 
of the multitude of counselors they decided 
to seek Amsterdam in Holland. They 
pinned their faith on him — a sure founda- 
tion. 

The best argument for a belief in Crod was 
Brewster's own existence and manner of 
life. "Separation, the full blossom of the 
bud of Furitanism," ^was the impelling 
power for their departure. There were no 
naif way measures for them. 

The arrangements for Holland were made 
with the greatest privacy, the company di- 
vided into two parta, one to go to Boston, 
on the southeastern coast of Lincolnshire^ 
the other by the Humber, flowing 'between 
Lincolnshire on the north and Yorkshire. 

All their foresight could suggest was 
done, but of no avail; the captain, for cause 
unknown, in both cases betrayed their 
plans. The hope that had pulsed their start 
was flighted by the reality. The Boeton 
company, seizeid by officials, with a total 
disregard of any riirhts on their part, were 
sent divers ways, Brewster, Bradford and 
others being thrown into prison. 

Brewster was the chief amonsr the non- 
conformists who were taken at Boston, one 
of the seven kept the longest in prison, and 
who, as a penalty of their beliefs, suffered 
the greatest loss. 

His position atScrooby gone, other nunish- 
ments awaited Brewster; a fine of £20 was 
imnosed upon him for his failure to appear 
before the Ecclesiastical Commission, and 
this "contempt of court" secured for him 
a further fine of £20, the payment 
of which he wisely postponed by his flight 
to Holland. 

CAPT. EDWARD BREWSTER. 

While affairs at Scrooby were assuming 
proportions the Virginia Company in Lon- 
don was gaining strength. The two really 
claimed a commimity of interest from the 
fact that Sandys was an important factor 
in each. 

King James declared that the "Virginia 
Company was a seminary for a seditious 
Parliament" After a variety of namings 
and the usual changes in the plans, on the 
23d of May, 1609, a new charter was 
granted authorizing "the use of the cor- 
porate name of the Treasurer and Com- 
pany of Adventurers and Planters of the 
City of London, for the first colony in Vir- 
ginia." This charter was seized with avid- 
ity. The outlook was exactly to their 
minds, the list of Adventurers was soon 
full, among them William Brewster and his 
son, Edward. 

At the date of the charter Brewster was 
doubtless in Amsterdam. Staunton says 
of him about that date "that he was fright- 
ened back into the Low Countries." 

His son, Capt. Edward Brewster, how- 
ever, went to Virginia "as Lord De la 
Warre, Captain-General of Virginia, to 
whom he appears to have been attached in 
some official or military capacity, sailed 
from England the spring of 1610. It is 
probable that young Brewster emigrated at 
^at time." 

Elder Brewster, however, was borne on 
their books, for in the list of Adventurers, 
with the amount of their ventures, appear 
"William Brewster 20 li. and Capt. Edward 
Brewster, his son, 20 li. 

All through the Pilgrim life in Holland 



Edward Brewster remained in Vii^rinia, 
leaving there in the early pare of 1619. 

His return to England, howeveTt wai 
hardly voluntary. On the 15th of October, 
1618, he was "court-martialed by Geu, 
Samuel Argalls on the charge of having 
complained of the unlawful use of Lord 
Delaware's servants by Argalls, and con- 
demned to death." Lord Delaware had 
died the previous spring on the passage 
from England to Virginia. 

A pretty item of history is found in the 
record of that day. 

While those already in Virginia were 
waiting for the expedition headed by Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir Creorge Somers, the 
colonists elected Mr. West, brother of Lord 
Delaware, "temporary president." To-day 
this family name (West) of the Delawares, 
who were also of tne English Temple blood, 
unites both continents in Dr. Cnarles E. 
West, of Brooklyn, and "that grand old 
man— Gladstone." 

Edward Brewster's punishment waa 
afterward commuted to banishment, and he 
returned to England. 

Of course such a trial was a farce, and 
thus was recognized by the Virginia Com- 
pany in London. They review^ the pro- 
c(^ing« and findings, and declared tiiey 
were unjust and unlawful, and not war- 
rantable either in matter of form by the 
laws of the realm, or by any power or 
authority derived from his Majeety." 

There is a world of supposition in this 
claimant to the Brewster's blood, rendering 
other children possible, not yet accounted 
for, and helps to explain the coufitant refer- 
ence at the earliest times to Brewster's 
large family. 
EDWARD BREWSTER CONFORMS. 

Capt Brewster, after his return, con- 
forms to the church, and settles down in 
London. His relations with the Virginia 
Company were always cordial. In 1623 he 
is mentioned among the members present 
at the meetings. 

"He and Henry Seile, in 1635, were book- 
sellers near the north door of St. Paul's, 
and at a later period he was treasurer of 
the Stationers' Company." 

HOLLAND. 

Life in Holland was their period of proba- 
tion and assimilation; they had put ucaind 
them all thought of their life in England, 
miade common cause of their labor and their 
necessities, cast aside dass feeling and be- 
came one in anticipation and appreciation. 

Brewster wrote with Robinson from Hol- 
land to Sir Edwin Sandys: "We are knit 
together ai$ a body in a most strict and sa- 
cred bond and covenant of the Lord, of the 
violation whereof we make greet conscience 
and by virtue whereof we hold ourselves 
strictly tied to all care of each other's goods 
and of the whole." 

The aid of eyery individual member of 
the little settlement was required and cheer- 
fully given; small feelings had no place in 
their busy lives. The Leyden records ac- 
count for another child of the elder's, who 
died in 1609. 

"Brewster was enabled to set up printing 
by the help of some friends," and so had em- 
ployment enough. The life was congenial 
to him so far as the necessity which knows 
no law required labor as a means of liveli- 
hood. The possibilities of doing good he 
saw before him as a result of the dissemina- 
tion of the truths his books contained, were 
sadly destroyed by the restrictions put upon 
their circulation. 

His o])inions were not iwpular according 
to the desires of the othcial powers, and 
the field he had laid out for himself was 
curtailed, if not entirely destroyed, by force 
of law. In 1619 the English Government 
complained that Brewster's books were 
"vented underhand" in their country, and 
asked that he be given up for trial in their 
country. Proud of their dectective system, 
they arrested the wrong man. and one 
Brewer (who was also a member of the 
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Leyden company) flnffered imprigonment 
for the crimes imputed to Brewster. 

When the churches with their pastors 
had removed to HoHand, William Brewster 
was chosen Rnling Elder, an office be held 
worthily through all the mutations of 
time and change, until the close of his life. 
Peculiarly gifted with power of expres- 
sion, and the ability to convey to others all 
that was truest or himself, this life with 
but one purpose made its impress on every 
surrounding, gathering to him the worthy 
and unworthy that they might benefit by 
his precepts and example. 

His teachings were magnetic, and from 
his abundance all must gain in knowledge, 
and the fame that went forth when he be- 
came, as he was, a teacher in Leyden TTni- 
versdty for years, brought students to him 
from all quarters; sons of great men at- 
tracted by his superior methods. Danes 
9nd Germans who craved what he alone 
seemed capable of giving. Latin served him 
in good stead; the "confusion of tongues" 
he was surrounded by required that time- 
honored classic as an interpreter. 

Prosperity attended Brewster's efforts; 
he ceased to be an object of sympathy, so 
that toward the close of his twelve years 
in Holland his "outward condition" was 
greatly improved. "He lived well and plen- 
tifully." 

Leyden, the place of many privations and 
uncertainty, was wearing upon their cour- 
age; the mouths to feed were increasing 
out of all proportion to thw ability to fill 
them; the baneful influences surrounding 
their children were a cause of great anxiety 
and thought for themselves. "Their desires 
were sett on the ways of God, and to en- 
joy his 'ordinances" they realized they 
needed physical and moral strength to make 
their praises avail. 

A time of at least partial prosperity must 
have come to the Pilgrims during their early 
residence in Holland, for in 1611 they were 
able to buy a large tract of land, with a 
spacious house on it, for which they paid 
$3,000. "The site of this house is now in- 
dicated by a stone in the front wall of the 
building, which records that on this spot 
Kved and died John Robinson." 

The Leyden band were not rigid separat- 
ists. Brewster and Robinson accepted the 
members of their church from those who 
were willing to "renounce the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world*' and join 
with them in keeping pure and uncontami- 
nated from the wickedness which surround- 
ed them. 

So their thoughts turned to the far away 
new world, where these tenets could be well 
carried out, free from the supervision of 
church and state, where their God spoke 
from every quarter and had written His 
plan of creation for the animate and inani- 
mate, on the broad expanse pf land, sea and 
sky. 

They wanted a church without a bishop, 
a country without a distant sovereign; so 
long as Brewster was with them other de- 
sires could be passed over, and from the 
start at Scrooby, the life of Leyden, and 
broader, stronger needs of Plymouth col- 
ony, he never failed them. 

In the nature of things it would have 
<«eemed that on reaching New England 
Brewster should have been made Governor, 
but as he was "ruling elder," it was not 
"compatible with that office to vest a civil 
and ecclesiastical office in one person." 

In Plymouth he ussnally preached to them 
twice every Sunday for nine years. What 
a sweet intercourse a prayer meetiiig under 
his guidance must have been, as in his 
need he called upon the brethren to lead in 
prayer and exhort. "The chief were Brad- 
ford, Edward Winslow. Thomas South- 
worth and Secretary Nathaniel Morton- 
men of superior talents and parts and good 
learning." 

Elder Brewster, true to his instincts of 
the best possible good, wanted short but 
frequent prayers, only sufficient to give a 
text for the self-commuiioB he hoj;>ed 



would follow— a thought to carry with them 
to their humble labors. 

Circumstances had aided the Pilgrims in 
carrying out th^ir simplicity of desire, as 
regarded church connection in Plymouth, 
Robinson to the day of his death holding 
the same pastoral relations to them, they 
continued to be his people without thought 
of change, until when they were called up- 
on to part with him, giving their pastor 
back to the God who gave him, they desired 
to confer the office of pastor or teaching el- 
der on Brewster. He, however, "while de- 
clining the office, performed the duties." 
BREWSTER'S CHARACTER. 
Thatcher says "he was tod diffident for 
lihe position," and Baylies rather verifies 
thia statement by recording that the "sub- 
missive piety of Brewster, indeed, produced 
a moral effect as important in its conse- 
quences as the active virtue© of others.'* 
But he was "as bold in defending the colony 
against the Indians as he was meek and 
humble in diffusing the truth." 

Ready of sympathy, his high-toned tem- 
perament made the personal response such 
as only a broad, true nature could give, 
working during the heat and burden of the 
day side by side with any member of the 
little community, cheering them by the ex- 
ample of his unwearied efforts in their be- 
half. 

And when the time of physical exhaustion 
and death came to them without respect to 
person, "their Reverend Elder and Standish. 
their Captain," did witti sorrowful, tender 
hearts all that could comfort or benefit 
those thus thrown upon their humanaty; the 
strong men and brave, who took the first 
rank as soldiers, watched over the sick with 
woman's ways and wonmn's care. 

"The good Elder fought as he prays, and 
although he would far rather convert an 
enemy than hurt one. he would not dream 
of allowing him the first fire." 

Human nature went with the little band 
to even desolate Cape Cod, taking class dis- 
tinction« to the colonies, for Morton speaks 
of Brewster's sympathies "for those who 
had been of good estate and rank, and were 
fallen into want and poverty, and none did 
more offend and displease him than such as 
would haughtily and proudly carry and lift 
up themselves, being risen from nothing." 

This in the wilderness, surrunded by red 
men. food not only at the lowest point, but 
every outlook for the continuance of their 
privations. 

ON THE MAYFLOWER. 

Elder Brewster's family on the May- 
flower consisted of the Elder Dame Brew- 
ster, the gentle guide of the young people on 
the ship; Lucretia, wife of Jonathan, a son 
who came out in the Fortune in 1621, and 
two sons, Westling and Love. 

Patience and Fear, the daughters the 
mother's heart yearned over, were on the 
Ann, reaching the colony in 1621. 

This union was not for long. The delicate, 
wearied mother was sk>wly but surely turn- 
Ine her feet toward the EHemal City. 

Pastor Robinson writes to the Elder from 
Leyden, December 20, 1623: "I hope Mis- 
tress Brewster's weak and decayed state of 
body will have some repairing by the com- 
ing of her daughters, and the provirions in 
this and other ships sent." Poor Marv 
Brewster! At least, she had the plain, un- 
vamiished truth set before her; no tempor- 
izincr to spflre her the shock. 

All nrophecies were fulfilled when she 
clawed her mortal ey^ on this life of riarid 
exactions and unavoidablp want in 1627. 

Love married Marrh 15, 1634, "Miss 
Sarah." daughter of William Collier, a very 
prominent citizen of PIvmouth. He moved 
to Durbury and had four children, three 
sons and one daughter. 

Jonathan became a member of the early 
secession to Durbury in 1632— an active. 



progrewlve mam Frequently deputy, a 
power in the settlement, and with true Pil- 
^P.,?P^'**» ^® ^^® ^^ best endeavors 
to buildmg up the church. He is stlyed gen- 
tleman, a title of importance in those days. 
The change to the new colony of New Lon- 
don seemed a matter of benefit to the place 
of his settlement and himself. He was As- 
sociate Judge, and established by appoint- 
ment a trading post on lands purchased of 
Uncas, chief of the Mohegaus, and after- 
ward called Brewster's Nedc, Fortunately, 
for the world likes to perpetuate honor, he 
had three sons and one daughter- Patience 
Brewster married Gov. Prince in 1624, and 
died m 1634. Fear became Isaac Allerton'a 
seg)nd wife in 1626, and she died hi 1633. » 

Brewwter's library gave evidence of his 
cultivation and continued interest in learn- 
ing. Out of the three hundred resumes 
sixty-four were classics. 

The spirit that guided Elder Brewster 
through the vicissitudes of his life remained 
with him until his closing hours; the con- 
tent whch had made him accept whatever 
canae to him was his rest in the Almighty's 
will. Death stole upon him unawares; tho 
sorrow was more to those who loved him 
than himself, and after one day's sickness 
he closed his mortal account "nere four 
skore years of age (if not all out) when 
he dyed," his spirit going to the God who 
gave it April 16, 1644. Brewster "died as 
simply and grandly as he had lived; the 
apostolic benediction on his lips, the last 
they knew of life, and the rest was silence 
until the end, and then the transfignration, 
which made him grander in death ttan even 
he ever was in the life he had lived for 
humanity in America and for his God." 

Elder Brewster left no will, but lett^s 

of administration were granted to his sons 

Jonathan and Love, June 5, 1644. 

Wearing apparell, household utensils, 
ftc, appraised by Capt Standish 
and John Done, May 10, 1641 28.06.10 

Articles at his house In Duxbury, by 
Standish and Pearce. May 18 107.00.08 

HIa Latin Books, by Mr. Bradford, 
Mr. Prence and Mr. Reyner, May 
18, sixty-three volumes 15.19.04 

His English Books^ by Mr. Bradford 
and Mr. Prence, Between three and 
four hundred volumes. . .-. 27.00.07 

Latin and English books, 42.19.11. 

Total sum of goods 160.00.07 

Some discussion has been caused by the 
fact that the Elder's estate was inventoried 
separately, in Plymouth and Duxbury. This 
created doubt as to the possible place of his 
dfath. However, that seems decided as 
Plymouth, though he was one of the pioneer 
residents of Duxbury, and his home was 
there. 

•*The part of his inventory which was ac- 
credited to Plymouth was as follows: 
4 paire stockings, 2 palre of shoes, 
3 waistcoats and a 2 sherts, 

palre of drawers, 26 handkerchiefs. 

1 old goune, 1 fine handkerchief. 

2 grldles, 8 handkerchers. 
2 palre of thin stock- 1 wrought capp, 

Ings, 1 laced capp, 

1 knit capp, 1 quilted capp. 

1 blew cloth suite, 2 old capps, 

1 old suite turned, 1 ruffe band, 

1 black coate, 1 ruffe sift out. 

Old doaths, 6 bands. 

1 black cloth suite, 1 red cap. 
1 palre of greenel palre garters, 

drawers, 1 knife, 

1 list wascoate, 1 plstoU, 

1 trusse, 1 combe, 

1 black coate, 2 brushes, 

1 black stuffe suite, 1 palre of black silk 
1 black suite & doake stockings. 

1 dublett, A dagger and knife, 

1 palre of stockings, Tobaccoe case, 

1 blacke gotme, 1 rapier, 

1 black hat, Tobaccoe & some 

1 old hat, pipes, 

2 palre of gloves, A tobacco box and 
1 palre of shoes, tongs. 

"His Duxbury inventory, which included 
his wardrobe, contained: 
1 sword, 1 violet color doth 

1 sword. coate. 

White capp, 1 coslett. 

A trusse, 

''His esUte, divided betweon his two 
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tons, consisted of his house and appoint- 
ments in Dnzbnry, with one hun- 
dred and eleven acres of upland, 
besides marsh lands b^onging to him, 
as well his share in the nndiYided lands 



as one of the purchasers of the patent and 
plantation of New Plymouth." 

The brothers not fully aj^eeing in the 
disposition of the effects, a meeting of the 
men most likely to judge of the Elder's 



wishes in the matter was called at the 
Governor's house, where the difEer«nces 
were fully discussed on all sides, and MM ftoi' 
icable sAi^tlement mas made. 
See note. 
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ISAAC ALLERTON, Fifth Signer. 



Mr. Isaac Allerton was born too soon. 
He is wanted to-day for the syndicates, the 
trust companies, the mining interests, the 
corporations, where power and capacity 
have their place, and every man, from the 
highest to the lowest, is subordinate to by- 
laws and the changes consequent upon the 
majority vote. He could place his house- 
hold goods at a moment's notice, and trans- 
fer them in the same space of time to the 
antipodes. 

The New England people had an arbitrary 
way of arranging the fate of man. Every 
action, almost thought, was open to the 
public, the judgment of them being in the 
hands of those who had no shirking sense of 
their duty, as they waited upon the so- 
called delinquent to administer the needed 
rebuke. 

One place required freemen to be mem- 
bers of the church, according to the lights 
prescribed by the ruling elders and deacons, 
who held other men's consciences in their 
hands. Another, like the Pilgrim Colony, 
claiming only a certificate of good behavior 
and intention. 

In early days Allerton had imbibed the 
spirit of the London Company he came 
from. There a man, be he a duke's son or 
merely "one of the people," until 1635, was 
obliged to purchase his freedom, his right 
to citizenship, by identifying himself accord- 
ing to the requirements of Taw. with one of 
the **Livery Companies or Craft Guilds." 
A younger son was himself, nothing more. 
To be sure, the knowledge that only primo- 
geniture stood between him and the coronet 
(lid not tend to lessen the resentment of the 
fate too hard for him. To have the privi- 
lege of voting for the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don was something, and to know that for 
800 years the office was filled by a man who 
had earned his right of office by virtue of 
being a freeman of one of the twelve great 
livery companies of the city, was a slight 
compensation. Nevertheless, one's birth- 
right is hardly sold with willingness for a 
"mess of pottage." 

He knew when he started on bis candor 
what the possibilities were. To be a freeman 
from the "Merchant Tailor Company of 
London"^ did not ^beget ignorance. If he ai>- 
peared inexperienced he belied himself. 

INDEPENDENT. 

Isaac Allerton was a power; he carried 
his citizenship with him to Leyden, and a(!- 
quired the same rights there, February 7. 
1614, in common with William Bradford 
and his brother-in-law, Degery Priest. Con- 
fining him to general rules and regulations 
was beyond the possibilities of any one. He 
wanted everything of his own constructing; 
even his religious beliefs were in an evolu- 
tionary state; what the cause he never 
thought to inquire. Why should he? These 
changes were part of his daily life, and he 
was willing to stand or fall by them. 

There is a difference of opinion in regard 
to his age. Those who said they knew placed 
his time of birth at 1685; still it was claimed 
that he wasi 31 when he reached Plymouth. 
At all events, he married first November 4, 
1611 (O. S.), at Leyden, Mary Norris. of 



Newbury, England. This is verified by the 
records in the Staathuis. or City Hall, of 
that place, and no one disputes his right to 
put himself on record as from London. The 
witnesses to this marriage were Edward 
Southworth, Richard Masterson and Ran- 
dolph Tickens; for the bride Anna Puller 
and Dillon Carpenter. 

No one in the whole Leyden colony was 
more efficient and eminently useful in all 
the preparations for their departure. He 
was hoping to find in America a sort of Bo- 
hemian life that would fit with his desires, 
being in a hurry to emancipate himself from 
his surroundings. That he had great pow- 
ers of organization goes without sajring; he 
knew the way and snowed the will. 
IN THE COLONY. 

The cloud, "no bigger than a man's 
hand," that grew and wrecked him in after 
years, was then only the calmly blue at- 
mosphere that could shine upon his every 
action. There is little account of their life 
on shipboard. One only judges of it by 
a combination of circumstances, but when 
they reached Plymouth, Allerton was in the 
height of his ^lory. By virtue of necessity 
he soon occupied a false position. Carver 
had gone from t^em to the realms of light, 
Bradford, the people's choice for Governor, 
was ill unto death, and Allerton, the active, 
stirring citizen, the man of great resources, 
was placed as the power behind the in- 
capacitated throne. The opportunity was 
his; now was the chance to try how he 
could work out his own advancement, and 
when the time was fitting, step into the 
shoes he felt were none too large for him. 
He was hardly the victim of circumstances; 
his own pleasure must count for something. 
Only the combination had much to do with 
his future life. Bradford was ill, the af- 
fairs of State beyond his weak physical 
conditon, so Allerton, the reins of govern- 
ment in his 'hands, did fine work for the 
colonies, never being a gentleman forgetting 
himself. 

He was looked up to, sought advice from, 
and gained power day by day. To be sure, 
the office he temoorarily held was not his 
own, and Bradford could hardly expect 
that when, with returning strength he as- 
sumed the duties which were his, Allerton 
would efface himself, forgetting he ever had 
an opinion on affairs of State. This jeal- 
ousy of his power was perfectly natural, 
but "trifles light as air" assume great pro- 
portions when seen through the green 
glasses. 

HARD WORK. 

Allerton's work had counted in the col- 
ony; he had cast self aside, tilled the ground 
when plowing the sea and waves was his 
desire. The barns and houses which grew 
by magic power he viewed only as tempor- 
ary habitations; the churches, from his ab- 
horrence of their narrow faith, were al- 
most repugnant to him, yet he onward "plod 
his weary way," while Bradford was laid 
low, and when he recovered wanting all 
or nothing, he constituted himself a "com- 
mittee of ways and means," looked around 
for a change of local habitation, almost 
name, a matter agreeable to all concerned. 

His organization was a not unusual one — 
fine possibilities, great cans city for work, 
yet always needing a guiding hand over 
him. He brought experience, and soon got 
his bearings, whatever the situation, but a 
man who is smart for others would natn^ 



rally count himself in when opportunity 
presented itself. Chafing under restraint, 
unwilling to be guided by Bradford's slow, 
conservative policy, wanting to strike while 
the iron was hot, there is little wonder the 
Governor should hardly understand a man 
whose disposition must always be recorded 
in extenuation of his action. Honest Brad- 
ford wanted integrity in the spirit of the 
word, requiring no special pleading to con- 
vince. 

In the fall of 1626 Allerton went to Eng- 
land in the interests of the colonists. Their 
terms with the adventurers who advanced 
the money for their start pressed heavily 
upon them. It was all outgo and no in- 
come. Those who had assumed the debt 
wanted to see "if a composition could be 
made by which the claims should be dis- 
charged and their rights be conveyed to 
the actual planters at Plymouth. This was 
accomplished, and the instrument of con- 
veyance dated November 15, 1626, which 
is preserved in Grov. Bradford's letter book, 
has forty-two names attached." 

VOYAGE TO ENGLAND. 

The wish being father to the thought, Al- 
lerton, desiring to enlarge his borders at all 
times, undoubtedly "took a hand" in any 
scheme for his own advancement. Up to 
a certain restricted point, his offices were 
all for the benefit of his mission; after that 
himself always. The third voyage to Eng- 
land, which was principally for the pro- 
curement of the patents, became very dis- 
heartening, and he was obliged to return 
August, 1629, without accomplishing the 
object of his journey. If his ways were 
not their ways, why the colonists should 
have sent him out again on the same busi- 
ness in the autumn of 1629 is a mystery. 
By assiduous application this trip was a 
success, and January 29, 1630, the patent 
was obtained. Shirley, his associate, in his 
letter written March 19 following, expresses 
his high sense of the services performed 
by the agent. "Till our main business of 
the patent was granted, I could not set my 
mind or pen to writing, and Mr. Allerton 
was so turmoiled about it^ and found so 
many difficulties and oppositions, as verily 
I would not, nay, could not have undergone 
it, if I might have had a thousand pounds." 
Mr. Allerton's return to England to accom- 
plish this object was strongly urged by 
Shirley, who was cordially appreciative of 
his conduct, and always putting his pen to. 
paper to give expression of these feelings. 

He says to Gov. Bradford: "Give me 
leave to put you in mind of one thing. Here 
are many of your Leyden people now come 
over, and, though I have ever had good 
thought CI them, yet believe not every one 
what they shall report of Mr. Allerton. 
He hath been a trusty, honest friend to 
you all, either there or here." This man 
could not have slumbered in activity, so 
with Shirley as a boon companion he acted 
on the market quotations of one day. and, 
being without the telephone with which to 
remind himself, the next forgo tj and used 
the same methods as the opposition. 
MISFORTUNE. 

Shirley's flattery, or what Allerton con- 
sidered merited commendation, did not fit 
him for depreciation at the other end of the 
line. One or the other opindon must be 
wrong, and for him there was but oiM 
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choice. MiBfortime soon followed misfor- 
tune; he waa down end the kick was ready 
for him. but there is no attempt to question 
his abiHty. Point Allerton, at the entrance 
of Boston Harbor, took its name from Isaac 
Allerton, as Morton says, "perpetuating the 
memory of a man of the greatest commer- 
cial enterprise in those early times." More 
honors were his, for the history of Dux- 
bury tells us: "An early mention is made 
of Allerton Hall, which w«i8 probably called 
after Isacu: Allerton, one oi the first pil- 
grims, though there is no notice of nis 
being a resident of Duxbuiy at any time." 
With Allerton and his wife in the May- 
flower came three children^ Bartholomew, 
born in Holkind about 1612, who, however, 
returned to EJngland, marrying, making his 
home and dying there- Remember, born in 
Holland, has a very short record, not being 
heard of after 1627, about which time she 
probably died. Mary, also of the Mary 
Norris marriage, bom bef<Mre the start, mar- 
ried, in 1636, Thomas Oushman. Isaac Al- 
lerton may look down proudly on this de- 
scent; there is no trouble in following their 
records. Mary, his first wife, died Feb- 
ruary 25, 1621; Samh, the youngest child, 
remained, by virtue of her tender years, 
with her aunt, the wife of Degery Priest, 
coming out in the noted forefatiier ship 
Ann, and in 1637 married Moses Maveridc, 
of Marblehead, giving her father a son-in- 
law whom he must have liked, else why 
their business connection. 

SECOND MARRIAGE. 

In 1626 the good angel of his life came to 
Isaac AUerton in the shape of his second 
wife. Fear Brewster, daughter of the elder. 
She often stood between him and harsh 
judgment, even overt act The good eld«r 
must be spared. Fear Allerton had a short 
Mfe; let us hope that her husband appre- 
ciated what she had been to him and 
dropped more than a passing tear over her 
grave. No doubt he did; a man of his stamp 
would make an unrehaUe, erratic, but af- 
fectionate, husband, in his good times com- 
pensating for previous shortcomings. 

The religious life of the Pilgrims was not 
all peaceful. The adventurers brought in a 
new element, and there was a division 
among the supporters of the Plymouth Col- 
ony in England; part of whom considered 
the religious pohcy of the Pilgrims too nar- 
row and unfavorable to the operation of 
trade. It was very easy for those who were 
the diplomats spending much time abroad 
to keep in touch with the times, enlarging 
their views wiiik occasion, but the ones at 
home, working and denying, fearful of the 
future, could not grasp the varying methods* 

**As an agent Mr. Allerton appears to 
have been indefatigable in his attempts to 
promote the interests of his employers. He 
was a man of uncommon activity, address 
and enterprise." Still, he was not a suc- 
cess. In 1633 Bradford continues the nar- 
rative of his losses by noticing the failure 
of a trading wigwam "at Machias, which 
Mr. Allerton, of Plymouth, and some others 
bad set up.'* "In 1634 the wreck of his 
pinnace from Port Royal is mentioned, and 
m 1635 the loss of his bark at Cape Ann is 
noted." Whatever the results, he was the 
first merchant of New England^ the true 
founder of all the large enterprises. The 
coasting trade he delighted in, and the fish* 
ing interest was the emanation of his leisure 
hours. He believed in competition if he 



could get ahead, and when his trading sta- 
tions on the Kennebec and Penobscot were 
broken up— the latter bv the French in 
1634 — ^he simply "appealed," asking no per- 
mission to locate in another place. 

History always accords to him the honor 
of being the founder of Marblehead, aided 
by his son-in-law, Moses Maverick. The 
impulse he gave to trade was never lost, and 
the "first building in Marblehead for busi- 
ness purposes is Allerton Block, the his- 
tory of which is almost unknown*" All his 
honors did not deter him from the expres- 
sion of his opinion in his own peculiar man- 
ner, antagonizing the authorities by his too 
liberal views to such a degree chat, with the 
law as a propelling power, he was forced to 
"leave between two days." 

QUAKERS OPPOSED. 

All the desire to extenuate Allerton*s 
faults, allowing for the difference of the 
times, would only permit one opinion of his 
conduct in bringing back as his clerk and 
familiar friend Thomas Morton, of Merry 
Mount, a man expelled from the country 
for constant wrongs to the colony, with noth- 
ing -to recommend and everything to con- 
demn. Allerton, seeing Morton when "he 
a monk would be," may^ if such a thing 
were possible, have been imi>osed upon, but 
it was a very short-sighted policy, and only 
served to accentuate other acts. 

It is, however, to be recorded in his favor 
that during the excitement against the 
Quakers Allerton and some others appeared 
in opposition to the measures pursued; in 
consequence, he and they became so unpopu- 
lar that they were left out of their offices 
of magistrates. A Quaker to Gov. Prence 
was like a red cloth to a bull in the arena, 
and if the question in regard to them had 
two sides, he could only see one. 

Of course, he was generous, that goes 
without saymg, even if he was not always 



records (December 2. 



just. Old colony nrwxuo i*^cvc.«^^* *.. 
1673), speaking of "Godbert Godbertson's** 
debts, tells that "whereas the greater part 
of his debts are owing to Isaack Allerton, 
of Plymouth, merchant, the said Isaack 
hath given free leave to all other creditors 
to be lullv discharged before he receive any- 
thing of his particular debts to himself, de- 
siring rather to lose all than that they 
should lose any." 

The happiest time of Isaac Allerton's life 
was when he was in partnership with Go- 
vert Loockermans in New Amsterdam, 
where he settled soon after the death of his 
second wife. They were kindred spirits, 
and went into the trading business with 

freat zest. Allerton sold his yacht Hope to 
lOockermans, and, having one of his own, 
each held equal office as commodores of their 
private squadron. There was water, water 
everywhere and plenty of beer to drink, 
while his great tobacco warehouse, which 
stood on the shore of the East River near 
the present Maiden lane, furnished the fra- 
grant weed for their confidential hours. 
IN PARTNERSHIP. 

Being in partnership, with the same pur- 
suits and returns, there was no rivalry. 
Perhaps they knew each other in Holland. 
At all events, Govert Loockermans was not 
a stranger he could "take in." Together 
tjiey raised the chickens for their "home 
market," and if any one of the breed had 
fighting instincts they would not be above 
\yatching the encounter, even making a 
pool with some of the Dutchman to hold 
the stakes. 

Their butter, over the making of which 



they cracked their little Jokes, was the i^lt- 
edged commodity of the period. The inter- 
est in it being so great, it served for table 
talk as they regaled each other with the 
favorable opinions passed upon it, ^hile 
making their quick sales. Presumably they 
dealt in everything that was marketable, 
and one thing begat another as those wise 
heads revolved how to turn an honest penny 
in the speediest possible manner. 

Some of Allerton's actions to-day would 
not cause a passing thought— simply be re- 
corded in the newspapers of one day (with 
a portrait), and the next only remembered 
by reference to the file. So much for fame. 
^ He was a resident of New York for some 
time, and in 1643 was one of the representa- 
tives of the citizens in the council called 
the eight men," and held other offices under 
the Dutch administration. He owned the 
Wilham and John, a "ketch" trading with 
Virginia. Going on most of the voyages 
himself, he acquired property there, and as 
his family were constantly with him it is 
highly probable that Isaac, Jr.— his son by 
his second wife, Fear Brewster—who was 
^m m Plymouth, 1630, and graduated at 
Harvard CJoUege in 1650, formed his love for 
Virginia by this intercourse. He took up his 
residence in Northumberland County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1660, and resided there until 1683. 

Adaughter of his became the second wife 
of Hancock Lee, seventh son of Col. Rich- 
ard Lee, a man of distinguished family 
position. ^ 

THIRD MARRIAGE. 

The balmy South records Isaac Aller- 
ton, of the Mayflower, as the progenitor of 
the Lees, of Ditchley, Va., and through 
them his lineal blood flows in the veins of 
tte Traverses, Cookes, Colstons, Corbins, 
WUloughbys, etc., of Virginia. If they in- 
herit his strength, unswerving hope, always 
sanguine of success, they have a rich herit- 
age indeed. 

His third and last wife, Joanna, only a 
?^® ^^^ ^^^^^* *« fi"t noHced about 
1644. T^e, she made no history, but she 
managed to secure the love of her stepson, 
and, fitting into her husband's declining 
years— for he was about 60 at the time of 
their marriage — accomplished much 
toward giving Mr, AUertwn'g perturbed 
spirit rest and peace. Hia last home, if he 
ever truly had one, was at New Haven, 
lo It he applied the knowledge he had 
acquired in New Amsterdam, and a "grand 
house on the creek with four porches'^ was 
the result When the house wag demol- 
ished the workmen reported that the wood- 
work was all of the finest oak, and the "best 
of joiners" had placed it in position. On 
paper he left a fine estate, though the re- 
sult was nothing. The debts and the assets 
hardly balanced. 

But the good son, Isaac, mindful of his 
worthy stepmother's interests, purchased 
the house where the regicide Judges Whal- 
ley and Goflf had been harbored; where rest- 
less, nervous Mr. Isaac Allerton, as he is 
alwavs called, closed his eyes on the world 
to which he had contributed so much, and 
presented it to his stepmother to "have and 
to hold" during her life. There can be no 
difference of opinion as to the esteem in 
which this man is held by his descendants. 
Averaging his character, tJlMy have so 
much more to respect than to condemn 
that they apply this law, and strive bravely 
to prove themselves worthy of him. 



4»» 



MYLES STANDISH, Sixth Signer. 



For the benefit of the Pilgrim Company 
at Leyden, there came among them, sword 
in hand, one Myles Standish, of whom the 
first known is that while a youth he re- 



ceived from Queen Elizabeth a commission 
in the English Army in Holland, then aid- 
ing the Dutch against Spain. 
Myles, an old Roman name for soldier. 



was short of stature, but he made his record 
according to his inches, not feet, his ener- 
getic nature and military training fitting 
him for the endurance and indomitable self- 
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control demanded by the many duties thrust 
upon hinu Hia life in Leyden seems to 
hare been wholly a military one, but he was 
taking notes, maturing his judgment toT the 
colony's benefit in that future of mark. 
Stalwart as he was, a kind ProTidence had 
gifted him with a contrasting sweetness, 
deep sense of justice that made him a ruler 
among men, all the more powerful that his 
reticent nature had a personal holy of holies, 
into which few were admitted. 

A scion of a distinguished house, stung 
by his wrongs, he never forgot this circum- 
st^tnce, and all through his life recognized 
that he must so comport himself tiiat the 
truth of his claim would show without say- 
ing. 

The lowly surroundings of the Pilgrims 
were not to his taste; still through all times 
he bore himself with that unmistakable 
dignity which placed him where he be- 
longed. 

ON THE MAYFIiOWER. 

With him came on the Mayflower his gen- 
tle wife Rose, unrecorded save that with 
sweet confidence and anticipation she placed 
her hand in the strong grasp of Myles 
Standish and went forth to do battle with 
the world, which for her held but short time 
of trial-— only the landing and accompanying 
doubts in the choice of residence, and Myles 
Standish was alone with his grief, "a hero 
in the strife." 

A born soldier, the music of fife and drum 
his birthright, he was heart and soul with 
the colonists in all their Ticissitudes, stem 
want, sickness and death. The hand which 
naturally sought the sword hilt, when the 
lOTed ones were laid low, served them deftly 
with the gentleness of a woman. His strong 
arms were so restful in their security, his 
abundant love rendering the ministrations 
welcome indeed to thbse who in their hour 
of need turned to this self-contained soldier 
to hold them firm for the change awaiting 
them. 

Thrown upon his care^ Bradford learned 
to know this man, who felt no weariness in 
well doing, performing the most menial ser- 
vice with gladness, considering nothing too 
much that would save to them their beloved 
Bradford. 

Wise Bradford and wise Standish, this 
tie was never broken; to each the other's 
faults were lost in the balance of virtues. 

Stem of purpose, a disciplinarian in the 
broadest sense of the word, always a leader 
as trouble confronted them, a man bristling 
with danger signals when aroused, he yet 
has given to history the most romantic side 
of all the colonistB. 

High of station, free from care, holding a 
military position he was fully in accord 
with, his joining the little band was a mys- 
tery, but he was a zealous, devoted citizen, 
one with them in all thought and deed, save 
the very purpose which made their exile 
bearable. 

The freedom to worship their God accord-. 
Ing to their individual desires was at the 
start nothing to him. Many historians de- 
clare him of the Catholic faith of his 
fathers. From this he certainly changed, as 
events proved, but when it is known 
that he was not actively of the Pilgrims* 
faith, all the more credit to his strength of 
character that he was able to force the con- 
viction in those he was surrounded by that 
be must be left alone, answerable only to 
his own conscience for his method of re- 
ligious service. 

As his personal history makes itself, there 
seems no possibility but that, from what- 
ever leading, he became an earnest though 
nnrecorded member of the Pilgrim faith. 
THE START IN PLYMOUTH. 

The mishaps of their start, the deceit of 
^eir landing chafed Myles Standish sorely; 
ne wanted something to overcome— ^is was 
his metal, so the impatient few, against the 
better judgment of the majority, to the 
number of sixteen, under Capt Standish, 



always by virtue of his service in the 
Netherlands their military leader, started 
out to view the land and report. 

Justice compels the statement that he 
was accompanied by William Bradford, 
Stephen Hopkins and Edward Tllley. 

The Indians they expected, they met, but 
the foes they deemed unworthy of their 
steel, with the power of rendering their 
lives miserable, brought themselves to their 
notice. Wolves were not attractive guests, 
roaming at will; they were the unliLnown 
evil. This expedition was not successful, 
and with kindly thought of the anxiety of 
those left behind they returned, only the 
better for their experience. 

Hope came with the morning, the ship's 
shallop they had wearied of waiting tor 
was put together, the start for the end 
made, and before long they safely anchored 
in Cape Cod harbor, with foot on Plymouth 
Rock; the real life of Myles Standish, the 
first officer to hold a military commission la 
the United States, began, and only ended 
**when his eyelids closed in death." 
MILITARY CLAIMS. 

This Cinclnnatus of the colony, strong 
and true, too brave and single of purpose 
to have suited the ill-disposed, made for 
himself hosts of friends. They knew he 
meant what he said, and they judged him 
according to his own temperament and 
character. 

Born, as It is asserted, in 1584, Myles 
Standish. it was found by the association 
formed in 1846 to endeavor to regain the 
estate belonging to him in England, held the 
commission of a lieutenant, given him by 
Queen Elizabeth. As he is first mentioned 
as captain, that is probably the rank he 
bore when he left Leyden; indeed, as such 
he continued till his death. 

The lack of promotion may have been the 
result of insufficient military organization, 
also of their unwillingness to follow Eng- 
lish precedent in the way of army arrange- 
ments. 

When John Winthrop was Governor of 
Massachusetts, and the **Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery" were brought up for con- 
sideration, the Governor greatly feared that 
such a body would tend to overthrow the 
civil government. Second thought decided 
him in its favor, and his own sons, as soon 
as they attained a proper age, became mem- 
bers. It is natural to sui>p06e this was the 
spirit of the times, and needed a showing of 
military want to convince. 

SECOND MARRIAGE. 

Rose was dead, and, tme to the Biblical 
conviction, whioh deemed it "not well for 
man to live alone," Standish, as events con- 
firm, sent for Barbara, who naturally must 
have been at least an old friend, and who is 
generally credited with being his first wife's 
sister. 

She came over in good company on the 
"Ann," and the reflective hours of sea life, 
with Alice Souttiworth as chaperone, made 
the projects of the new home and worthy 
lover very attractive. 

To the romance connected with Myles 
Standish and Priscilla Molines. told by 
writer and poet, stern-appearing Myles 
Standish may have given the keynote and a 
poet's license the imaginative storv young 
and old are cognizant of. If all toe tales 
familiar as household words are true, he had 
a long look ahead, in preparing for his re- 
fusal, by having a wife to his liking in read- 
iness for him. ITie study of has character, 
which makes a high claim in the seardi, 
renders this view impossible. 

The man who dictated such a will as his 
could do no wrong to any woman. He, a 
woman's protector, would guard her by the 
strong arm of the law and the loving care of 
the man without fear or reproach where his 
family ties were concerned . 

This very fact has made the record. No 
neglect has been shown him in the state- 
ments of events. The poet has sung of him. 



and not only of love, as Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, in his "Lending a Punch Bowl," 

says: 

" *Twas on a dreary winter's eve; the night 

was dosing dun. 
When brave Myleff Standish took the bowl 

and fiUed it to the brim. 
The little captain stood and stirred the 

posset with his sword. 
And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged 
about the board." 

Eiqual to the occasion, the same swxird 
would ^earve the Christmas turkey, if the 
box arrived too kte for conventional dis- 
pensing, and sharing with his knights of no 
table enjoy it while following out the hasty 
order of march. 

So like Myles Standish, oar hero. 
THE SWORD. 

This sword, with its Arabic inscription, 
of which he was so justiy proud, was fit for 
all occasions, and now that we have an in- 
terpretation of the dtaracters on the 
sword, acquired no doubt by Standish 
"when he was fighting the battles of CSiris- 
tendom against die Turk, in what is now 
Austria," before the caf^tain went to Flan* 
ders, studded with deeds, not gems, all are 
sure could he put to no base uses. 

Safe at Plymouth, a token of the past 
which honors the Hvfaig, rests the wword* 
Some Arabs traveling in this country who 
saw it there say "it is one of the oldeat arms 
in existence, and very valuable." 

The translation tells as quaintly that 
"Witii peace God ruled His skves" (mean- 
ing creatures), "and with the judgment of 
His arm He troubled the mi^lhty of tiie 
wicked" (meaning the most powerful and 
evil of the wicked). 

The jealousy of John Alden, attributed 
to Standish, he certainly held well in hand, 
welcoming to bis home in after years 
Sarah, dan^ter of "Pilgrim John," and 
tiie lovely Priscilla Alden, as wife of his 
eldest son, Alexander the one who to him 
always represented the heir apparent to 
those lost estates at "Duzbury HalL" 

Being the leader, any acts not fully un- 
derstood, if they were failures, reflected on 
Standish. 

The Indians, without dvilhcatiim and its 
consequent tempering, made wholesale as- 
saults against their enemy the white man, 
and some have censured the worthy com- 
mander for his violence in bis treatment 
of this foe. Others, whose opinion was 
of value,, felt that nis conduct needed no 
apology. 

Upon his foresight, grasp of the situation 
and decisive action, depended the very ex- 
istence of the colony. Prompt measures 
alone would serve as an example. He sim- 
ply obeyed orders, was true to his oath of 
office, conforming to the "blue book" of 
that day, which then, as now, left no al- 
ternative of action. 

Even Pastor Robinson, who knew him 
well, and always loved him, was really too 
severe, considering the distance that separ- 
ated them and his own cloth, witii hear- 
say evidence only to guide him, when he 
wrote for the people "to consider the dis- 
position of their captain, who was warm of 
temper," and more that must have wound- 
ed the spirit of brave Standish, but he was 
stanch of faith, stood by his trust in his 
friend, in his will remembering "Mayre 
Robinson, in consideration of the love he 
bore her grandfather." 

Faith without works would hardly do for 
the Indians. They knew he had a mar- 
velous knowledge of them, understood in- 
tuitively when they were intending blood- 
shed; then with the strictest secrecy 
thwarted their designs, leaving the Indians 
astonished at his divination. 

One Indian, who, with the cunning of his 
nation, made a trade in furs his cause of 
interview, returned to his tribe not de- 
ceived by the calm demeanor of the cap- 
tain, and informed them that ''he saw 1^ 
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his eye that he (Standish) was angry in his 
heart** 

How it happened that so many offices 
were merged in one man can only be ex- 
plained by his superior adaptation, and the 
drcumstancee of ttie new colony. The 
practical side of the captain's character 
always stood out in bold relief. He ar- 
ranged for trading depots, saw to the fish- 
ing, laid out the roads and surveyed the 
new towns. 

There is no eTidence, not even an insinu- 
ation, that the cc^ony was ever dissatisfied 
with his management. He was trusted with 
their money as treasurer, and in 1625 went 
out as agent to England in a mercantile po- 
sition, to sell and purchase for the colony. 
Not one ray of brightness greeted him cm 
this trip. London, the place of his sojourn, 
was visited by plague and pestilence, when 
all *ynoumed their dead aiMi would not be 
comforted," No hope awaited him on any 
side. The state of the country was far 
from conducive to business transactions, 
trade of whatever kind was tiie exception, 
not the rule, and Standish had little show- 
ing for his nve months' stay. 

The rates of interest were simply ruinous, 
and yet his mission was not only satisfac- 
tory, but acceptable. The colonists never 
wavered in their faith, accepting as inevita- 
ble the fact that circumstances were' too 
much for him. The news he brought back 
was more than dispiriting. The King had 
died, and his son, Charles I., was already 
well on in the career which ended his life 
in an untimely manner. The non-conform- 
ists had no possible chance with Charles, 
he being a warm advocate of their great 
enemy. Bishop Laud. Cushman and Robin- 
son had passed the Rubicon, their land- 
marks were destroyed, and they were al- 
ready a thing of the past. **S<mtow*s cup 
of sorrow was full for them; the overflowing 
drop could not intensify where feeling had 
ceased.** 

CHURCH INTERESTS. 

'*Myles Standish was not a church mem- 
ber, and sometimes was a little rough and 
strong in his ways, but he could be a voter 
and a magistrate,*' under the lenient Ply- 
mouth system. 

The need of room, perhaps desire for a 
change of privileges, about 1630 sent the 
Pilgrims to Duxbury "close by,*' which was 
so named after the English home of the 
Standish family, Duxbury Hall, where 
Hugh Standish was living as early as 1306, 
and the same domain in England was held 
in 1812 by Sir Frank SUndish. 

Whatever the cause of the change, it is 
evident by the following record: 

"Ano 1632, AprU 2.— The names of those 
which promise to remove their fam(iUes) to 
live in the town^ in the. winter time, that 
they m(ay) the better repaiir to. the worship 
of God. 

John Alden, 
Capt. Standish, 
Jonathan Brewster, 
Thomas Prence." 

that }ly\eB Standish had to do with the 
church arrangement, and when the dis- 
tance being great, they were obliged to have 
a meeting house of their own, in due course 
of age, Alexander Standish always the heir 
apparent, was deacon. 

Attendance upon church was a compul- 
sory requisite of position in those days, and 
while some of the fines were unintelligible 
to modem ears, all can appreciate the con- 
sensus of opinion in Duxbury when, in 1666, 
Edward Land, John Cooper and John 
Simmons were fined ten shillings each for 
**prophane and abusive carriages, each to- 
wards the other, on Lord's day at the meet- 
ing house." Could they have been written in 
the hvmn book? Matters in regard to this 
church had a progressive scale, for in 1690 
Deacon Wadsworth had "ten shillings" for 
sweeping the meeting house, and in 1688 



the same deacon increased to **fifteen shill- 
ingflT' for performing tiie same offices. 

Capt. Standi^ showed his strength of 
'character, by using, not abusing his power, 
and, strange to say, though his intercouse 
with the Indians was of the law and order 
style, they appreciated the position he took 
that he was their Just friend in reverses, 
and rendered him affection and even homage 
in many instances. 

The Indian, Hobomok, who was a friend 
of the English, early adopted the Christian 
religion, and became an inmate of Capt. 
Standish*s house, endearing himself to all 
by his loyalty, going with Standish, as his 
guide and interpreter. According him the 
spirit and power of a ruler, the quick resent- 
ment that had a code of honor wher^ wrongs 
were inflicted, the records of Plymouth and 
Duxbury hold no cleaner pages than those 
which bore his name, telling that he only 
twice appeared before the court, and then 
simply to punish the offenders for cruelty to 
his animals, once his dog! 

**Though small of stature he had an active 
genius, a sanguine temper, and a strong 
constitution,** affording us an instance not 
only of the nerve of the Pilgrims, but a type 
of their hearts.*' 

Thomas Morton, of Merry Mount, and 
Standish were bom antagonists; there 
could be no favors between them; only a 
repulsion of character, and yet readily un- 
derstood from the get-up of the men. Dur- 
ing one of the fights, when Morton was 
making common cause with the Indians, 
selling them guns and ammunition, rousing 
them by •'firewater** to deeds of violence, 
he hurt Standish more than he could by a 
gun, when he derisively called him *'their 
great leader, Capt. Shrimpe." 

Active to the last, he commanded the 
Plymouth quota in the Pequot war, and 
even as late as 1653, when age, his only 
conqueror, was upon him, he was given 
command of the colony forces when trouble 
seemed imminent with the Dutch at Man- 
hattan. 

HIS LIBRARY. 

His library is in evidence for his literary 
tastes. The people of that epoch were not 
collectors, but students. His possessions, 
simple and homely though they were, were 
very large for the times; the stress laid in 
the inventory on his pewter dishes was not 
uncalled for; they ranked with the sevres 
of to-day, and everything being by com- 
parison, gave importance lo his will. More 
would have come of his inheritance could 
the claim he put forth have been authenti- 
cated, but on visiting the Isle of Man, 
where his first marriage is said to have 
been consummated, no register of the 
event could be found to substantiate the 
assertion, and they were obliged to aban- 
don their efforts, the legality being not 
proven. 

STANDISH'S WILL. 

"An inventory of the goods and chattels 
that Capt. Myles Standish, gent, was pos- 
sessed of at his decease, as they were 
showed to us whose names are underwrit- 
ten, the 2d of December, 1657, and exhib- 
ited att the court held att Plymouth the 4 
May, 1657, on the oath of Miss Barbara 
Standish. 

£. 8. d. 
It. one dwelling house and outhouse, 

with the land thereunto belonging.140 00 00 

It 4 oxen 24 00 00 

It. 2 mares, two colts, one young 

horse 480000 

It. 6 cows, .3 heifers and one calf.. 29 00 00 
It. 8 ewe .sheep, two rams and one 00 00 

.wether 15 00 00 

It 14 swine, great and small 3 15 00 

It. one fowling piece, 3 musket ts, 4 

carbines, 2 small gui}s, one old 

barrel! 8 01 00 

It. one sword, one cutles, 3 belts... 2 07 00 
It. a eronicle of England and the 

country ffarmer 8 00 

It. the history of the world and the 

Turkish history 1 10 00 

It ye history of Queen Elizabeth, 

the state of Europe 11000 



It. Doctor Hale's workes, Calvin's 
institutions 

It WUcock's workes and mayors.. 

It. Rogers' seven treatises and the 
fTrench akademy 

It 3 old bibles 

It Ceser's comentaryes, BarilTs ar- 
tillery 

It. Preston's sermons, Burroughe's' 
Christ in contentment, gospel con- 
versation, passions of the mind, 
the phisisions* practise, Bur- 
roughes' Earthly mlndedness. 
Burroughes' discovery 

It. Ball on faith, Brlnsley's watch, 
dod on the Lord's supper, Sparke 
against herisye, davenporte apol- 
logve 7. . 

It. A reply to Doctor Gotten on 
baptisme. The Garman History, 
the Sweden Intelligencer, reasons 
discused 

It one testament, one psaime booke. 
Nature and grace In conflict a 
law book. The meaning In mourn- 
ing allegation against B. P. of 
Durham, Johnson against hear- 
ing „ 

It a pceu of old bookes of divers 
subjects In quarto 

It Wilson's dizonanr, homers nilad, 
a commentary on James Ball cat- 
tukesmer , 

It another pcell in octavo 

It half a young heifer 

It one feather bed. bolster and two 
pillows 

It one blankett, a coverlid and a 
rugg 

It 1 feather bed. blanket and great 
pillow 

It 1 old feather bed 

It 1 blanket and 2 ruggs 

It 1 feather bolster and old rugg. . . 

It 4 paire sheets 

It. 1 paire fine sheets 

It 1 table cloth, 4 napkins 

It. his wearing clothes 

It 16 pieces of pewter 

It. Earthen ware.... 

It 8 brasse Kettles, one skillett.... 

It 4 Iron potts 

It. a warming pan, a frying pan 
and a cullender 

It one paire stillyards 

It 2 bedsteads, one table. 1 forme 
chalres. 1 chlst and 2 boxes 

It 1 bedstead, one settle bed, one 
box, 8 casks , . . 

It. 1 bedstead. 3 chists. 3 vasses 
with sense bottles, 1 box, 4 casks. 

It 1 sUll 

It. 1 old setter. 1 chaise, one knead- 
ing trough. 2 pailes, 2 trales. 



It. 2 beer casks, 1 chun, 2 spinning 
wheels, one powdering tubb, 2 old 
casks, one old flaskett 

It 1 mault mill 

It 2 sawes, with divers carpenters 
tooles 

It a timber chaire, with plow 
chaires 

It 2 saddles, a pillion, one bridle. .. . 

It old iron 

It 1 chlst and a husking table 

It 1 hatchett 2 tramells. 2 iron 
doggs, 1 spitt one fier forke, 1 
lamp, 2 gars (?), one lanthom, 
with other old lumber 

It in woole 

It in hemp and flax 

It eleven bushells of wheat 

It 14 bushells of rye 

It 30 bushells of pease 

It. 26 bushells of Indian corn 

It cast and peakes, and plow irons 
and 1 brake 

It axes, sickles, hookes and other 
tooles ^ 

It. eight iron hookes, 1 spinning 
wheel, with other lumber 



£. 8. d. 

104 00 

100 00 

12 00 
14 00 

20 00 



104 00 
15 00 
10 00 



600 
14 00 



12 00 

400 
100 00 

400 00 

106 00 

215 00 
400 00 
115 00 

14 00 
300 00 
104 00 

10 00 

10 0000 

108 00 

600 

2 00 00 

108 00 

900 
1000 

213 00 

107 00 

2 06 00 
12 00 

16 00 



15 00 
200 00 

119 00 

106 00 

100 00 

10000 

800 



a 01 00 

15 00 
600 
206 00 
202 00 
606 00 
816 00 

206 00 

10000 

14 00 



T V. *,^ 8580700 

John Alden. 

James Cudworth. 

The whole will, even the inventory, speaks 
for itself. The library would hardly come 
under the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

No, Capt Myles Standish, perhapfl. with 
much self-communion, left his r^igioos 
record; a dying testimony. It la all very 
tender history. 

Write 'him down conqueror! 

The cabinet of the Plymouth Society is 
rich in treasures of the Standish family. 
The veritable sword used by the "dongh^ 
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captatn** Is there, one of the celebrated pew- 
ter dishes, end as wdl a piece of embroid- 
ety in a frame executed by Lora Stan^sh. 

THE CHILDREN. 

Myles and Barbara Standish had six chil- 
dren. Alexander, who married, first, Sarah 
Alden; second, Desire Doty, widow of Israel 
Holmes; Myles, who removed to Boston and 
married a daughter of John Winslow, July 
19. 1660; Oapt Josiah, of North Bridge- 
water, and Norwich, Conn., mfurried Mary, 
daughter of John Dingley, who died the 
same year; then he married Sarah, daughter 
of Samuel Allen, of Braintree; Charles, died 
young; Lora, who died before her father, 
and Jo/hn, died young. 

Oapt. Myles Standisb, the hero, a man 
who demands and receives one*s love and 
respect, as they read and write of him, 
"died October 31, 165G, aged 72," a man 
full of years, and honored by his generation. 
His last moments were full of suffering so 
intense that death was a relief, and in his 
agony, when the hero's prayer for strength 
went up, his friend, Dr. Fuller, who had 



been witfh him in all his joys and sorrows, 
was away without possibility of recall. His 
friendly offices could bring no healing or 
mitigation of the pain that was consuming 
him. Even the medical knowledge he had 
himself acquired for the physical benefit of 
others was of no avail when quivering with 
pain; he could only endure. 

Secretary Morton, another stalwart of the 
colony, in recording his death, gives evi- 
dence of his Christian faith when he says: 
**He growing very ancient became sick of 
the stone, or strangudllon, whereof, after 
suffering of much dolorous pain, he fell 
asleep in the Lord, and was honorably 
buried at Duxbury. * 

All douijts about the place of his inter- 
ment being solved, it was agreed to place 
natural boulders on the graves of Myles 
Standish, his daughter, and daughter-in- 
law. 

**The one on the Captain's grave weighed 
about five tons, and is m&rked on its face 
with the name of Myles Standish, in three- 
inch block sunken letters. The boulders 
marking the graves of Lora and Mary Ding- 
ley Standish are smaUer, and were obtained 
from the Captain's old farm at South Dux- 
bury. Cannon and shell, the gift of the 



Nary Department, are placed in pofdtioa 
around the three graves.^ 

The Daughters of the Berolntioa, on 
Monday, September 80, 1895, erected a 
cairn of stones to commemorate the landing: 
of Myles Standish at Sqantum Head, Sep- 
tember 30, 1621, e promontory which juts 
out into the water of Boston Bay. It is ten 
feet in height, and is compoeed of cobble- 
stones, each participant in the historic occa- 
sion contributing a stone. 

There ahonld be no sorrow in leaving this 
man to the verdict of public opinion. He 
has won on his mmts; »tin, rt is a case 
where one wants to know how all feel and 
think, whether his tme value has been con- 
veyed, and he has found his real place in 
the hearts of the American people. 

Capt Myles StanddeAi, of Duxbury Hall, 
England, of Duxbury, Plymouth Colony, 
made his mark on the history of the coau- 
try he sought of his own free will; the 
re.<»t must be done by his desendants. To 
them he has left a name so grand, broad 
and true that he has a right to claim, even 
allowing for the initervening time which is 
recorded, that they should so order their 
lives as to perpetuate it intact, as it went 
from him to them. 
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Pilgrim John, that "young enthusiast," 
had a place of his own among the colonists. 
Youngest of those who signed the Com- 
pact, buoyant and sanguine of disposition, 
he went forward always with the anticipa- 
tion that much would come from his de- 
sires, and the lamp of the genii in his hands 
needed but a slight turn to secure to him 
the best in the power of those he was sur- 
rounded by to bestow. 

In this one must agree with his own un- 
spoken expectation, as they watch the con- 
summation of affairs. When he is men- 
tioned the voice even changes to a petting 
tone, and though one celebrated historian 
wrote me that he was "a very overesti- 
mated young man/' the harm was done be- 
fore this knowled|:e, and the inspiration for 
this opinion remains. 

If he had faults, hi» sweet personality 
condones them, and this **tall and hand- 
some" Pilgrim keeps his position always as 
a prime favorite. No need for him to have 
asked anything as a favor; before the wish 
was formulated, some one stood ready to 
grant him ail their intuitions could foresee. 
MARY CHILrTOX. 

With this knowledge can one for an in- 
stant believe that, -except as a boyish 
prank, he would even desire to take prece- 
dence of Mary Ohilton as the first to put 
foot on "Plymouth Rock" ? Why argue the 
case, she the first woman, he the first man, 
and when she afterward, as the result of 
the terrible first sickness, became the "Pil- 
grim Orphan," surely John Alden never 
denied her anything until her graces of 
mind and person won for her the love of 
John Winslow, a prominent merchant and 
large e^ip owner of Boston, brother of Gov. 
Winslow, who, knowing her lonely early 
life, sought to make up to her for all she 
had lost bv his manly care. 

John Alden was bom in 1599, having, as I 
make history, finished his guild apprentice- 
ship, proud of the citizenehip he had thus 
gained, was out seeing the world, when fate 
led him to the docks where the Mayflower 
•was preparing for its voyage, and with the 
sanguine feeling of untried youth, that his 
certificate rendered him an expert, gave his 
offices, in all probability advice, as to the 
"fitting out" 

IBtere his peisuiia Hty was strong upon all. 
They wanted his compan iomftrip, youthful 



energy and experienced services, so "John 
Alden was hirM for a cooper at Southamp- 
ton, where the ship victualed, and being a 
hopeful young man was much desired, but 
left to his own liking to go or stay, when he 
came here; but he stayed and married here." 

Fortunately for the colony there were no 
modem laws to contend with, or he would 
have been returned as a "contract laborer." 
POSITION. 

Nothing was against this man at the start, 
and it would seem strange if such men as 
formed that Plymouth Colony should have 
taken him into immediate consultation, of- 
fice and dependence of judgment, with his 
youth against experience, if he were not a 
man of at least equal birth and breeding. 
He had a strong grin upon ^erything of 
a public nature, and nis repetition of oflSce 
is an evidence of his wearing well in their 
estimation. 

The wooing of our Pilgrim is the tale told 
from generation to generation, ever new, 
always acceptable where young people with 
an affinity of desire realise that the world 
holds nothing good which sepanvtes them. 

Priscilla had her record well defined, one 
of the loveliest of the lovely, a favorite of 
all on her merits. Daughter of William 
and Alice Molines, of the Walloon Huguenot 
contingent, she brought with her not only 
all that makes woman attractive, but that 
deft: knowledge of household matters, love 
or art which could utilize very lomiy sur- 
rounding and make of the wilderness a 
paradise of beauty. 

True, her live shadows fell very early, 
but she was not alone in her grief, and 
while it was none the less personal, the fel- 
low-feeling of sorrow roused her to deeds 
of sympathy and comforting, where self 
was soon forgotten. 

Still, life was not all an effort when John 
Alden, the well-beloved, was always at the 
trysting place, and ready at any time to 
single her out for his attentions. 

Their love grew apace, and human nature 
forbids my believing of him as ambassador 
for Capt. Standish, • unless he was so cer- 
tain of his own innings that he could ap- 
pear generous with no fear of the result. 
Longfellow, with the mental telepathy of 
of lineal descent, may have felt his right to 
take any liberty he chose with their his- 
tory, and certainly all would wish to be- 
lieve the story as he tells it of John Alden 



in those early nuptials, when perforce the 
"coach and four" of fairy lore being ont of 
the count, he "covered his bull with hand- 
some broadcloth and on it rode to the wed- 
ding," but when the words had been pro- 
nounced whidi recorded Priscilla his wife, 
and they were about to start for the home 
his love and care had provided, he tenderiy 
put the bride in his place and walked in 
conscious pride beside her, leading the bull 
by the ring in its nose. 

Why must stern facts and a regard for 
historical troths destroy this beautiful 
story, and take even one gallant act from 
Pilgrim John's list? But fate is too hard 
for us^ and "John an^ Prisdlla," as one 
calls them naturally in the intimate rela- 
tions assumed toward them, were married 
in 1621, and "in 1624 Edward Winslow re- 
tumed in the Charity, bringing besides a 
good supply, three heifers and a bull, the 
first beginning of any cattle of that kind 
in the land." 

How hard to imagine John Alden doing 
his wooing through a "courting stick." It 
would be simply impossible, liie matter 
was to be attended to, and he must go the 
whole figure, with only his own prescribing 
as to the, manner. 

Whispering his words of love with a 
fixed distance between himself and the 
object would not be at all to his fancy. 
Neither was Priscilla conventional. She 
knew the road to a man*s heart, and, with 
a certain consciousness of her attractions, 
added to them by the means nature dic- 
tated. 

PRISCILLA'S HOUSEKEEPING. 

Could John Alden resist her "partritch 
stew'd," t>re2>ared from an inherited for- 
mula, where you "take marrow Ixmes of 
beef or mutton, boil them well, atrayn the 
broth, and put it into an earthen pot; then 
add a good quantity of wyne thereto; then 
stuff e the partritch with whole pepyr and 
marrow, and sow up all the vents of the 
burd; then take cloves, mace and whole 
pepyr, and let them boil together with the 
partritch; when it is enough cast into the 
pot powder of gingyer, salt and saffron, and 
serve it up in broth," when he returned from 
an exploration for the inner man, the "vac- 
uum nature abhors?" 

Peihaps it they were ready he would 
prefer Rennet in Brette.** nWce the 
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hennet and Bcald them, cat them imo gib- 
betti end seethe them with pork, pq;>yr, 
gingyer and bread; temper it up with die 
same broth or ale; color it with saffron, 
teethe it together and serve it forth.*' 

Priscilla would never be a woman with 
only one resource, and John, in those early 
days, was enough of a boy to want a 
"sweet," so she gave him "apple muse" for 
a change, carefully writing down the com- 
ponents for the children to use when they 
had homes of their own. Thus she told it 
to them: "Take apples, seethe them and 
searse through a sieve; then add almond, 
milk, lK>n^, grated bread, saffron, sanders 
and salt; let tnem all seethe together; stir it 
well and serve it" There were no regrets 
when "John and Priscilla" gave a party. 
PILGRIM JOHN'S CHABACTBR. 

The strong side to this pilgrim's character 
was always kept before the people. It was 
not from habit that he served for forty 
years as assistant to every Governor but 
Carver; thirteen years their treasurer, and, 
to keep himself out of mischief from idle 
hands, eight times deputy from Duzbury. 
The man had a pkice l^at could only be 
filled by himself. 

He and Gapt Standish were the best of 
friends, and Barbara never knew any cause 
for jealousy of the "good wife" at whose 
hospitable, attractive board she was al- 
ways a welcome guest. They grew in 
beauty side by side, and when in the course 
of events each was to give a child to the 
other, they were more than gratified at this 
perfecting of their union. 

Plymouth soon became too close quarters 
for its inhabitants, so Duxbury took the 
overflow; but, with wise foresight, when 
the church seceded from the parent church 
"care was taken to enact that Plymouth 
should always be the capital of the colony." 

This first church of Plymouth, organ- 
ized in Scrooby, England, by these Pil- 
grim Fattiers, for sixteen years between 
there and Holland, their earthly paradise, 
continued in "New PlimoutV' the meetings 
being held in the "Common House," in Ley- 
den street, the historic first street laid out 
by the Pilgrim colony. 

Its first meeting house was built on the 
north iside of Town Square in 1637; then 
came the one of 1683, and the third in 
1744; the fourth, built in 1831, was the one 
destroyed November 22, 1892, by fire, and 
where,- sad to relate, the town bell, cast in 
1801 by "Paul Revere and Son," met a fate 
all would have desired to avert, being 
broken in its fall from the tower. Wisely, 
however, it has been voted to recast it, and 
the same bell will ring out the welcome to 
church. The Duxbury church was second 
to none in its representative power. History 
must accord precedepce to the original first 
church as to time of start; but under the 
other roof was gathered much of the power, 
religious strength and best personal repre- 
sentation of the lime. 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

"In Massachusetts not one man in four 
was a church member, but there and in New 
Haven only church members were allowed 
to vote. No such restriction was ever adopt- 
ed in Plymouth or Connecticut, but in Ply- 
mouth the offices held much more responsi- 
bility than dignity or emolument, nence 
many people avoided citizenship through a 
desire of escaping petty offices and court 
duties which a freeman might not decline 
wi^out suffering a fine." 

Alden had a poor return for his devotion 
to public interest Private affairs were lost 
Blgpt of, and though he was "crowned with 
that competence which is vital to content." 
remblics dbt being in his case ungrateful, he 
ummately found his private treasury so de- 
pleted that the voting of aid for him by the 
town was very acceptable. His will gave 
tridenofy of therttuatum. He left but £50 and 



there was no hope of the debts due the es- 
tate, "most of which are desperate." 

The pioneer settlers of Duxbury had much 
to contend with. Their cottages, hastily 
built for immediate occupancy, were hardly 
sufficient protection against the winter*s 
storms, and the Indians, a little too neigh- 
borly, were still a source of dread. 

The church, too, caused agitation and dis- 
cussion. Alden was "always a firm sup- 
porter of the clergy and the church, and 
everything of an innovating nature received 
his determined opposition." 

The beliefs he joined the church with 
must serve him to life's close. Age nar- 
rowed him, sad to relate, and he became 
"a Puritan in theory and practice," "stem, 
austere and unyielding," "an iron-nerved 
Puritan who could hew down forests and 
live on crumbs." 

This is the Pilgrim I do not know; my 
lines with him have been caS't in pleasanter 
places. Even going with him to Josias 
Winslow's funeral, when "he had Priscilla 
on his arm," a venerable couple, the last 
time recorded together was better. Our 
mind's eye shows us Priscilla on that oc- 
casion compactly gowned with Puritan ker- 
chief crossed meekly across her breast, no 
"silken whispers of full best skirt" to dis- 
turb the assemblage as she entered; John 
and herself of one mind, one step, as they 
sought the seats apportioned them. 

Narrow as the lite of that period was, 
there was a slight vent in attending the 
"annual fair which was allowed in Dux- 
bury in 1638." A very natural place for 
"Pilgrim John," wending his way through 
the various wares, and sampling the best 
of every thing to his heart's content; ready 
to give a Bunsby opinion to any committee, 
the fact that be was ignorant being no 
drawback, when much that was attractive 
had been prepared under his own roof, 
Priscilla, his wife, giving the finishing 
touches which had rendered the articles 
artistic (and attractive.' The toothsome 
dainties were part of the daily providing 
of his own table, why hesitate to judge 
when he was an expert from habit? As 
treasurer of the town, who so fitting: to do 
duty in winding up affairs and seeing the 
accounts came out straight? A living ex- 
ample of figiires as an exact science, phil- 
antbropv with him meaning that the pro- 
ceeds should reach the object they were 
intended for, without any diminutoin in 
transit 

This was the old-fashioned man, who 
knew of these fairs before he started on 
the journey that was to end in New Eng- 
land. They originated in Coventry, where 
they were first "Wakes." held in the church- 
yard on St John's day, and then the 
^'hawkers" of "small wares," soon evolved 
into merchants with a full stock, and in 
their progress became fairs, with booths, 
and large mercantile interests. 
HOME LIFE. 

"John and Priscilla" were people whose 
journey of life was with one thought The 
children, the care of each, no matter which 
heard their catechism, in cither's hands it 
required perfect, attentive response. The 
sermon, long and tedious, must be analyieed 
and the truths applied, no one forgetting 
they were sinners, and every punishment 
meted out to mankind was theirs by virtue 
of wrong doing. Being the greatest of de- 
linquents, they must kiss the rod and bow 
in submission to Divine will, regardless of 
the counteracting mercy which would come 
to them for the asking. 

John lived for Priscilla, Priscilla for John, 
the children, their joys and comforts, still 
a very secondary consideration. Even th€ 
old Dutch doll Priscilla brought from Hol- 
land, reminder of the days when the pa- 
rents, now in their rude graves, watched 
her innocent play, was dear to him from the 
association, as part of the life of his dear 
wife. 

If it at all resembled those in the "New 
Haven Colony Historical Collection." Pris- 



cilla never left it in its stolid appearance; 
surely some tri-colored ribbon added to its 
charms. 

The death of Capt Myles Standish was 
a great loss to John Alden; he was his bal- 
ance wheel, the friend to whose counsels 
he would not only listen, but render obedi- 
ence. 

Had he lived, Gov. Prence and William 
Collier would never have let him go far 
astray in his treatment of the Quakers. 

How his nature became so warped is a 
mystery; but the fact exists, and all would 
ask forgetfulness of this "blot on his 
'scutcheon." His rounded character, not so 
strong, perhaps, as some of the other colon- 
ists, but so loving and dear, is the view to 
take of him; it is what he deserves. 

"Number of days" are considered a bless- 
ing, so if number of children fit into the 
same category, our Pilgrims were singled 
out for privileges, for they had eleven. 

Elizabetii, born 1622, or 3, '*the first white 
woman bom in New England," though, 
with the modesty of her sex she never com- 
peted for any share in the tangible bene- 
fits which came to "Peregrine White, as the 
first-bom Englishman," married William 
Pabodie, December 26, 1644, "a man much 
employed in public affairs, and of much 
respectability." 

In 1684 they moved to Littie Compton, 
R. I., making a new home for themselves 
on this "stern and rockbound coast" 

Until 1745 this place was in Massadiu- 
setts, but then the boundary was changed. 
The people there, with Betty Alden's cot- 
tage in sight, only allow that it was altered 
as to State, but claim that the habits and 
habitations now, as of yore, partake of 
the Massachusetts methods. 

The Boston "News Letter" of June, 1717, 
Littie Compton May 81, records that •*This 
morning died here Mrs. BliKsbeth Pay- 
body, late wife of Mr. Will Paybody, in the 
03d year of her age." 

Littie Compton has made her death local 
possession by placing a tablet to her mem- 
ory. 

Then came John, the mariner, bom in 
1624, who married twice, his last wife being 
the widow of Abial Everitt Next, Joseph, 
born in 1627, who settied in Bridgewater. 
Sarah, wife of Alexander Standish; Ruth, 

Srobably bom in 1631, who married J<^n 
tass, of Braintree, son of Samuel Bass, the 
first deacon of that place, a prominent law- 
abiding citizen, always classed in history 
with John Adams. 

Tliis is a descent to linger over; a claim 
for every American citizen to rise up in 
his might and proclaim it a nation's pride 
and blessing. 

John Adams, John Quincy Adams and 
Samuel Adams are names written with a 
firm foundation, for all the world to honor; 
the part of American history that, even 
with more than a century between .the 
present and their living selves, rouses the 
blood and deeds of every patriot, came to 
us through this branch. 

Capt Jonathan, the son, like his father, 
the one who fitted so into his life and hap- 
piness, married Abigail Hallet, of Barn- 
stable, and to the end of his days perpetu- 
ates the Pilgrims' traits. 

Then Zachariah, whose daughter Anna 
married Jonah Snell, and welcomed nature's 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, into their 
descent 

Rebecca, Mary, wife of Thomas Delano; 
David, a resident of Duxbury, and a prom- 
inent member of the church, who married 
Mary Southworth. Still another Priscilla, 
' though ••perhaps" is attached to her name. 
A few more or less won't count with such 
a "full hand." 

POSSESSIONS. 
"One John Alden, of the Middle Temple," 
is mentioned as having a coat of arms as- 
signed him in 1607. He belonged in Hert- 
fordshire, and from the similarity of namea, 
and the location along the Scrooby Post 
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Road, it seems natural to place Pilgrim 
John Alden as of the same family. 

The possessions of the Alden«, which re- 
main as relics, are as imposing as any, 
until we reach the members of the Win- 
throp Fleet One descendant has a table 
made of English oak which came over in 
the Mayflower, and seems to be authentically 
placed as belonging to Priscilla's mother^ 

If it were not for the minuteness of detail 
entered into in the wills and inventories of 
the early settlers, much could be belicve<l, 
which this fact ca«its doubt upon. I have 
never heard it questioned liiat John Alden 
brought a Bible with him, which is well 
known as of Robert Barker, printer to the 
King, 1620, and one treasures the bit of 
romance "Goodwin" attributes to it, as be- 
ing a parting gift, or the purchase dear to 
the man's heart, preparatory to his leaving 
England, his native land. This, with a few 
official papers, are placed in Plymouth Hall 
as landmarks of association with John 
Alden. 



Dr. Samuel Alden, of Bridge water, had 
in his possession a deed that belonged to 
the emigrant Alden, and there is said to be 
in Cambridge, Mass., a silver tankard once 
owned, as a descendant repudiatingly said, 
by that CJooper! 

The paper cannot 8lx^ak, but t2ie "hall 
marks" are indignutiou. 

Thi« may be a confusion of terms, and 
mean the same pitcher which on the 4th of 
August, 1896^ was in the loan exhibition at 
Plymouth, Mass. 

Fine old mahogany furniture is said to 
have come out in the Ann. I have seen 
around Boston more chairs reputed to have 
been on the ship than the Mayflower could 
have held, with only chairs for her cargo. 
In the Connecticut Ilistorical Society, at 
Uartford, there is Elder Brewster's chest, 
and recently in Connecticut I was shown 
:\ mahogany low boy tthat had ita pedigree 
to the Mayflorwer. 1620. 

Another heirloom connects history, for 
Miss Mary A. Alden, of Duxbury, Mass.. 



who lived in the home of her father. Major 
Judah Alden, some ei^ty years ago, by in- 
heritance, had ft Southworth pewter plat- 
ter. 

Whatever his beginnings. Pilgrim Alden 
grew fast, and before dm is a let^r. saying, 
on the authority of a learned professor in 
Boston, an Englishman by birtb, that Prof. 
Ilaldane, of St. Andrew's, Scotland, claimed 
Foiationaiip to the AMens of the north of 
Engkmd. 

Our Pilgrim pkurted weU. The Adams 
family behmcr to him, and further honor lies 
in the Trunnbulls and that descent which 
gives the learned men of earth. 

Then the Se&burys— Samuel, the first 
Et)iscopal Bishop of America, being so near 
the Pilgrim, comd nearly place his hand on 
his head — are his worthy representatives. 

HoncH^ng Pilgrim John Alden is out of 
our power. The mftn only comes to h«» 
o^^n. 
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This Luke, the beloved first physician of 
Plymouth colony, was well fitted to be an 
example to guide the people on the road he 
trod, though ofttimes weary and sore with 
the march. His marked career began in 
licyden. Early one of the deacons of that 
church, his usefulness increased as time 
went on. This ofllce was not an empty one, 
for the deacons of the church, though lay- 
men, were as carefully selected and formal- 
ly ordained as the clergymen. The man's 
life invested the position with the power of 
his own force of character. 

Unswerving regard for the precepts he 
was teaching gave to his words a meaning 
all recognized as the man himself attuned 
to the work in his Master's vineyard, wher- 
ever it might be located. Before his start 
for the new world he had taken a deep 
draught of the cup of sorrow, which came 
to him in the deatn of his first wife, Elsie 
Glascock, whom he probably married in 
England, and who left him so young he felt 
it hard to kiss the rod Providence had laid 
heavily upon him. Then he married, ac- 
cording to I^eyden records, in 1613, Agnes, 
daughter of Alexander Carpenter. 

It is opportune here to mention that very 
shortly after this marriage Edward South- 
wofUi married Alice, her sister, though only 
this fact is recorded at Leyden, without any 
reference to his birthplace. Soon, Agnes 
Fuller was gathered to her fathers, and in 
1617 Deacon Fuller married Bridget, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Joseph L#ee. The famous over- 
flow ship, the Ann, in 1623 brought this 
third and last wife to Dr. Fuller, with their 
child, who, however, died soon after their 
arrival. Two children were born to them 
in Plymouth, Samuel and Mary, who mar- 
ried Kalph James, and he is only recorded 
from that fact. Honor enough, surely, to 
have for wife « daughter of Dr. Fuller. 
HIS REPUTATION 

What he was to tlie colonists can be 
imagined without any limit as to the extent 
of his power. This great Christian healer 
brought with him to their sick and dying 
beds, in addition to his medical skill, the love 
of his God, which should be theirs but for 
the asking, that endless gift, if accepted, 
which wouW last tiirough eternity. 

The faith to feel that death, which comes 
to all, is only a difference of time, the tran- 
sition but the opening of the pearly gates, 
then the rest and blessing of a place in his 
Father's kingdom. 

Although he gave bonds, with others, to 
the company of adventurers in England, the 



deacon was not concerned in the bargain 
for gaining the trade of the c<^ony— a matter 
agreed to in their despair, and which had 
much to do with the trials of their start 

They had freedom to worship their God as 
they desired, but there it ended. 

'Fhe cast iron demands of the bonds exe- 
cuted (by those in authority left them with- 
out personality, and for a time redress. They 
perfotmed their tasks with weary hearts; 
no buoyant hope for the future to light them 
on the way. But one comfort all exper- 
ienced—they were sure of the sympathy 
and advice of this man they could go to with 
every sorrow, knowing his faith and oflSces 
would strengthen them if only for endur- 
ance. 

Our "medical deacon" added to his many 
attributes a love for theology, hardly dispu- 
tation, but the rigid, narrow beliefs of the 
Puritans, on matters both spiritual and tem- 
poral, irritated him sorely, and he warred 
against Gov. Endicott, whose views were 
more than antagonistic to him, as strongly 
as against disease. 

DNDIOOTT'S CHANGE OF OPINION. 

Though "with patience he stood waiting," 
the time came when Gov. Endicott, realizing 
the sore straits of his people surrounded by 
sicknesp, sent to Gov. Bradford, begging 
that h^ might have the services of their 
physician, so dear to all. 

This was Dr. Fuller's opportunity, and he 
availed himself of it, relieving his vigils be- 
side the sick bed by learned discourse with 
the Governor, and not almost but wholly 
persuading him to look upon the error of his 
ways. 

To this Endicott bore open testimony, 
visiting Gov. Bradford to thank him for 
sending Dr. Fuller to him in his need, and 
saying: "I acknowledge myselfe much 
bound to you for your kind love and care in 
sending Mr. Fuller among us, and rejoyce 
much yt. I am by him satisfied touching 
your judgment, of ye outward forme of 
God's worshipe." 

The views of the Pilgrims and Puritans 
were so diametrically opposite that such a 
change of opinion tiiust of necessity have 
had a bearing on the whole colony, and Dr. 
Fuller, whose services were always held in 
si)ecial request, both for the souls and 
bodies of the people, a man high in their 
esteem for his unfeigned piety, realized 
that his visits to Salem were very satis- 
factory. 

Queer times, surely, as Dr. Fuller in a 
letter to Bradford, June, 1630, says: "I 



have been to Matapan (now Dorchester) 
and let some twenty people blood." This 
told with self-congratulation when the peo- 

{)le were suffering from scurvy and other 
ow diseases produced by want, the middle 
of summer, and the anxiety about the re- 
plenishing of their stores, a subject of se- 
rious thought and prolonged prayer. A 
remedy was at hand. Duripg this sickness 
of 1630 all hope had fled, despair reduced 
them to prostration and inertness, when 
"in the middle of winter Pierce arrived 
once more in the Lion, and fortunately 
brought with him a large supply of lemon 
juice, by the aid of which the deaths were 
confined to the discouraged." 

MORTON. OF MimiRY MOUNT. 

Dear as Dr. Fuller was to all. he could 
not escape the ridicule of Morton, truly 
the clown of the colony, who, when the 
deacon was ''spending and being spent" for 
the common good, said that "Dr. Noddy 
had a great cure for Capt. Littleworth—he 
cured him of a disease called a wife." 

Deacon Fuller in his office had some very 
modem methods. At one church service 
in Plymouth, when Gov. Winthrop had 
been their ^uest, giving his aid in the ex- 
horting, assisting the others in prayer, "Dr. 
Fuller put the congregation in mind of their 
duty of contribution, upon which the Gov- 
ernor and all the rest went down to the 
deacon's seat and put into the bag and then 
returned.". 

When he had time he was assistant, but 
not having solved the problem of being in 
two places at once, he could not conform to 
the general wish, though he always did his 
duty and more. Friend and foe alike were 
secure of his offices, even in the war. when 
the life of an Indian was a matter df little 
moment, the "good physician" took charge 
of the Namaskets at Plymouth, and, re- 
gardless of the possibility that they might 
prove the vipers to "turn and rend him" 
after he had warmed them in his bosom, he 
used all his healing and sent them forth 
cured. 

History is one oft-repeated tale of his 
goodness, a man of spirit, guarded and con- 
trolled by the promises he had accepted. 

HIS DEATH. 
Dr. Fuller died in 1633. "When it pleased 
ye Lord to visits them this year with an 
infectious fevoure, of which many fell very 
sicke, among those who died were Samuel 
Fuller, who was their surgeon and phy- 
sician, and had been a great help and com- 
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forte unto them as In his faculties so other- 
wise beinf? a deacon of ye church, a man 
godlj and forward to doe good, being much 
missed after his death.'' 

His library contained only twenty-seren 
books; it is very snpposable they were medi- 
cal works, which mast have been scarce in 
early times. Howeyer, we would not re- 
quire many authorities if "letting blood" 
and *n^non juice" were the remedies which 
cured every disease, and prevented "every 
evil under the sun." Dr. Fuller's reputation 
would surely have accorded him the use of 
anything that could have contributed to 
his pleasure and well being, if contained in 
the libraries of Brewster and Bradford. 

One historian wrote me. though I cannot 
give authority for it from history, that those 
libraries were for public use. 

mie physical endurance required for the 
day's labors hardly fitted the poor Pilgrims 
to desire anything beyond their night's rest 
when the shades of evening gathered round 



them. Balmy sleep needed no wooing in 
their behalf. 

The will of the deacon proves that in ad- 
dition to his many other attributes he had 
been a teacher of youth, as he mentions: 
"Elisabeth Gowles, who was submitted to 
my education by her father and mother at 
Gharlestown, to be returned to her parents." 

True to his religious instincts, showing 
himself always ready to contribute to any 
upbuilding of his faith for the benefit of 
others, in 1633 Deacon Fuller, "the phisi- 
tion," wrote in his will, "I will give to the 
church of God at Plymouth the first cow 
calf that my brown cow shall have." 

His widow and son, feeling sure they 
were carrying out the Doctor's wishes, gave 
in 1644 a lot in Leyden Street, Plymouth, 
for a parsonage. Working well together 
their whole desire was to continue the plan 
they recognized might have been intended 
by the one each cared to honor. 

Samuel Fuller, the son, became a clergy- 



man, and was the first minister of the 
church at Middleboro, Mass.. but had 
preached there for sixteen years before, be- 
ing ordained when the "first church was 
gathered," December 26, 1604; dying there 
August 27, 1695 (N. S.), in the seventy-first 
year of his age. He married Blizabeth, 
daughter of Jonathan Brewster, and grand- 
daughter of the "Elder." 

For some reason he refused a call to 
the churdi at Rhibboth, July 3, 1663, al- 
though, knowing his devotion to his mother, 
the town invited her residence there, giving 
her an office which secured her independ- 
ence. 

The end of this saint was peace, and his 
record places him, where all would wish to 
be when the last hour comes^ which shows 
how valueless evenrthing in hfe is that does 
not tend to preparation for the close. 
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'He and his dyed in the first infection not long after 



the arivall. " 
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Pilgrim history varies in the spelling of 
this name. Many, called ht Molines, and 
continued seardi makes quite a legend o( 
the posi^ble connections. 

Among others are Dn MouHns and Moli- 
neuz, and here history, with its strong sense 
of the inevitable relations of many of these 
people, comes to us all, making us wonder 
wben the tangled skein will be unraveled 
and tMs family, at lectst, come to a knowl- 
edge of its many branches. 

Using Molineuz for the text, it fits into 
the Standish family, where "James Pres- 

cott, senior, who married Standi^, had 

a son, wtio took to wife Alice Moiineux, and 
for his bravery and military achievements 
he was created lord of ithe manor of Dugby, 
in Lincolnshire." 

Again the Scrooby post road! 

Two of his descendants married Stan- 
dishes, and lived, died and were buried at. 
Standish. 

The half is not yet told. The South- 
worths married into the Molineux family, 
so, tbpougli the placing of one bistorical 
name, the avenue is opened for much study 
of at least four of the iMiseengers on the 
Mayflower. 

A little imagination only is required to be- 
lieve it poesiUe that Wuliam Molines and 
Gapt Standish knew of this relation, and 
the story of tiie confiding of Priscilla to the 
captain's care may have been a natural se- 

?iuence of that knowledge, having so much 
oundAtion, XMfthing more. The instinct of 
blood seemed strong when the father real- 
ized that Priscilla would soon be left alone 
;n the world. 

HOLLAND. 

The life of the Mullins family in Leyden 
was a very complete one. Their business 



connection with the Dutdi had placed all 
of them in knowledge of that language. 
English they acquired from their church 
relations, and French, their dear native 
tongue, was the voicing of their emotions 
of pleasure or of pain, the tender home 
greeting, or the demonstrations of affection. 

To be linguists was but an acknowledg- 
ment of tiieir birthright, an equipment 
from which so much good was expected. 

What a home Alice Molines must have 
made in Leyden with her French tastes and 
housewifely capacity. Never forgetting her 
great gift of cooking, which from the un- 
known provisions accorded her, provided 
the dainties so appetizing to all. Think of 
the "simnels, buns, biscuits, comfits, carra- 
ways and cracknels" she evolved from th* 
ship's stores on the Mayflower. Although 
she could not "catch the hare," she would 
cook it if brought to her. For all this she 
was willing and deft, and when with light 
fingers she was preparing for the people 
already sickening on the ship, little did she 
think that soon she, her husband and tlie 
little Joseph she loved so well, would be 
ferried over the river of death, leaving 
Priscilla alone to fight the battle of life in 
the colonies. 

HIS WILL. 

The will of William Molines speaks of 
his wife Alice and two children who were 
left in England, a son William and a daugh- 
ter Sarah, who married a Mr. Blunden. 
"The Probate Act Book supplies the Eng- 
lish residence as Dorking, in the county of 
Surrey." 

William Molines diod February 21, 1G2], 
"pious and well deserving, endowed also 
with considerable our.vnrd estate, and bad 
it been tiie will of Ood that he had sur- 



vived, might have proved a valuable instru- 
ment in his place." 

HUGUENOTS. 

Dr. Charles W. Baird, in his "Huguenot 
Emigration to America," states that Pris- 
cilla Molines was a Huguenot 

"The etymology of this word has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Gassaneuve 
and others have suggested the Flemish 
word Huguenon, which means Puritan. 
Other writers claim for the Huguenots 
that they were the French Galvinists. 

The many gifts of the parents repeated 
themselves in Priscilla. She filled every 
position more than well. When the "com- 
mon house" at Plymouth was the home of 
the young people, the buoyant acceptance 
of the economies and watchful thrift, les- 
sened the privations of all: indeed, they 
ceased to exist, for out of the food at her 
command too much was realized to admit 
of any discontent. 

Although other people by the name of 
Mnlllns came to the colony, their identifi- 
cation was never with the "old comers." 
Priscilla made much history for them, but 
she was early merged into an Alden, an4i 
her numerous descendants carry with them 
the wide world over her traits of char- 
acter. 

More may come when the Huguenot 
Society secures all the records of the fam- 
lies they recognize as of themselves. In 
one of the early celebrations they give the 
name of Mollineaux as one to which they 
have a claim, and all know that there was 
a Catholic branch in the North of Ehigland, 
as well that Ireland records them. Work- 
ing this out in the broad opportunities of 
the present may reveal much that haa- 
baffled the historian« 
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I>enio<] the span of life, which bring^s 
maturity of experience, Willinro White told 
little of himself, and yet some possibilities 
make him a man of inherited prominence. 

The will of Biafhop John White, dated 
1021, "alludes to a son, not called by name, 
who had left his country and church." 

This tells tlie story, and, though William 
White succumbed to the "first sickness" 
soon after his arrival in Plymouth with his 
wife, whither he had gone to make the home 
denied them in England, to enjoy the 
priyileges of his own form of worship, he 
left Whind him a record his descendants 
must appreciate. 

The bond with the Ijcydcn people, 
strengdiened by the very natural belief that 
Roger White, Ihe brother of Pastor Robin- 
son's wife, was a kinsman of the Pilgrim 
White, made his stay in Holland have some 
toucfh of family interest, a connecting link 
l»etween bimself and the past, which must 
do him honor. 

HIS EARLY DEATH. 

All the anticipations of hardship and pri- 
vation were closed by his death, only the 
wrench of the start and sorrow at parting 
from his dear om>8 to record. Even the 
wife he had so tenderly loved, and wHh 
watchful care led to a willingness to leave 
all beliind her, that was the habit of her 
life, took upon herself new duties and af- 
fections, with a broad future which would 
have been a temptation to any woman, even 
if in her hours of self-communion she real- 
ized that six short weeks between the grave 
and the altar were hardly enough of mourn- 
ing for the one who had been the chosen 
companion of her young life. 

"^The circumstances were peculiar, the col- 
ony needed family ties for its very existence, 
and to be the wife of Edward Winslow, 
brought witii it honors not to be ignored. 
"THE OLD BIBLE." 

According to Ley den records, William 
White married Anna Fuller February 6, 
1612. In the summer of 1895 I saw the old 
Bible with many records on the blank pages, 
spaces and margins, owned by Mr. S. W. 
Cowles, of Hartford. Conn. It was printetl 
in liOndon in 1588, part In 1586, and through 
devious ways has reached the hands of its 
present owner. This Bible claims to have 
been originally the property of William 
White, 01 the Mayflower, and by his bequest 
went to EHder Brewster. There is no pro- 
tense at asserting that all the entries were 
made as they occurred by the participants, 
but tJiere seems strong cause to believe that 
they were placed there by persons who, if 
not themselves eye-witnesses, had the 
records from those who were, and the fact 
that subsequent owners continued the book 
as a family Bible gives strength to the sup- 
position of its reliability as a matter of his- 
tory. 

The "old Bible" is authority for William 
White's second marriage to Susanna Tilley 
"ye 3d of March, 1620." 

To my mind this exactly accounts for the 
circumstantial evidence surrounding this 
family. Learned men have satisfied j^em- 
selves that the after calling of Mrs. White 
Susanna was merely the i se of the nam^ of 
Anna Fuller White in fun. My search, 
which has been great, reverses this. For 
the first hundred years in New England 
Susanna was the baptismal name and Susan 
the diminutive or pet name, not used br 
itself until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

So Annft, or Annah (as the old name was). 



in early times had nothing whatever to do 
with Susanna, or Susannah. 

In later years the change is found during 
the lifetime of one person, she not dropping 
the Susan, but the Anna. 

By baptism, and even later, when signing 
papers for admission to the church, the name 
would be Susanna, or with the final "h." 
But in greater maturity, showing the change 
which is periodical in names, the same 
woman used Susan in signing her will, or 
as a beneficiary. Naturally, when dropping 
the AnUa and making Susan for brevity and 
strength the real name, Anna secured a 
definite position. 

DISCUSSION. 

This very name was brought up for dis- 
cussion in regard to Rev. Thomas Hooker's 
wife by Rev. William S. Porter, connected 
with Yale College, the one who helped Sav- 
age with his dictionary, and died some forty 
years ago. 

With William White and his wife, on the 
Mayflower, came one son, Resolved White, 
who afterward married a daughter of Will- 
iam Yassell, a gentleman of family and 
fortune, one of the early settlers of Massa- 
chusetts. The fact that very little is said 
of this son in connection with his mother, 
and that he hardly occupies the place a 
mother would claim for her son, seems to 
corroborate the appearance of her being his 
stepmother. 

•The Pilgrim Mr. White wai a wool card- 
er, and most of the trades chosen show a 
bearing on the woolen industries, which 
proved such a component part of the com- • 
mercial connection between Holland and 
England during Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
The cosmopolitan character of Amsterdam 
and Ijeyden made strong history. The 
French, with their attributes of art, poesy 
and all graceful accomplishments, com- 
bincl with their unvarying industry , and 
cheerfulness, assimilated well wiUi the 
phlegmatic Dutch, and the Mayflower, in 
consequence, to<^ out the elements of future 
greatness in all directions. 

THE FIRST-BORN ENOLISHMAN. 

Happily for Peregrine White, "so named 
in token of the pilgrimage then in process," 
he was the first-bom English child in New 
England, a welcome addition to the family 
of William White — a fact he never forgot 
during his life, and which yielded him good 
return. Upon this accident of birth he 
based his claim for lands and privileges. 
When the patent for Plymouth Colony was 
surrendered to the "Body of Freemen," 
three tracts of land were reserved for the 
"Purchasers, or Old Comers." 

In 1655, Prence being Governor, this 
grant was recorded: "In reference unto the 
request of the King's Commissioners in the 
behalf of Lieutenant Peregrine White, de- 
siring that the Court would accommodate 
him with a portion of land, in respect that 
he was the first of the English that was 
bom in these parts, and in answer unto his 
own petition preferred to this Court respect- 
ing the premises, 

"The Court have granted unto him two 
hundred aci^es of land lying and being at the 
H>ath that goes from Bridgewater to the 
liay a joining the boy line." 

Resolved had no showing, only the legal 
right of primogeniture, but matters were 
reversed without his selling his birthright. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Given one claim, another came to Pere- 
grine, of which he was fully conscious, his 
fine personal appearance. He was very 
modest, but he kept the evidence of it well 



under control, andj though he was "a youth 
unduly gay for his time and generation," 
his other attributes served him well in the 
estimate of the public. 

True to the knowledge which comes with 
these gifits. Peregrine did all in his power to 
enhance them, and when he went to visit 
his mother at Marshfield, whom he dearly 
loved, "he wore a coat with buttons the size 
of a silver dollar," presenting himself to 
her ever-admiring eyes on a coal black 
horse, himself the objective point, a natural 
delight to a fond mother^s eyes. 

To her he was always the loving son, and 
the wild ways attributed to him did not tell 
against her estimate, when he was always 
dutiful and attentive. 

His stepfather. Gov. Edward Winslow. 
was no drawback, and had he been asked 
his blessing on tneir nuptials, in view of 
the return to himself, would have signified 
his unqualified approval. 

His unknown father he had never missed: 
he was only a name to him and had no 
claim upon his memory. 

Peregrine* White married a daughter of 
William Bassett, and if old age is a guaran- 
tee of a blessing, it accompanied this union. 

"Saturday, August 9, 1755, dietl at Scit- 
uate, in the ninety-second year of her age. 
Mrs. Sarah Youngs, the virtuous widow of 
Mr. Thomas Youngs, and eldest daughter of 
that Peregrine White, of Marshfield, who 
was the first bora Ehiglish child in New 
England. 

"And this his eldest Daughter was Bom 
in Marshfield in Oct 1663. enjoy'd het 
Senses and HeaHh in good measure tilt 
towards her end, and left four sons survi>- 
ing." 

The warlike element was not wanting in 
this Pilgrim descendant In 1036 he volun- 
teered for the Pequod war, and in 1642 was 
made "ancient bearer," or ensign, of the 
trained band when the forces were raised 
to protect the colonies against the Indians 
of the Narrangansett tribe, of whidi "Mian- 
tonomo" was chief. Standish being in com- 
mand, even this brave warrior, with his 
proud bearing could be kept within bounds. 

He was in his element at the head of a 
band, a proper victim for concealed wells, 
could the Indians only have known, that 
in his whole line of march, even with death 
at the end of it, he would never abate one 
iota from the military tactics furnished by 
his manual of arms. 

So with "head erect and eyes to the 
front" he pursued his onward march, shar- 
ing in any glory that came to the expedi- 
tion. 

The "pen which is mightier than the 
sword" was his in his youth, and he used it 
in a forcible manner, but in his last days 
made his mark on his will. 

Peregrine White "lived in great Health 
and Vigour to the 84th year of his age, 
when a fever carried him off on July 22, 
1-704." 

True to the instincts of his surround- 
ings, even at the advanced age of 77, he 
joined the church, and the Boston "News 
Letter" of the period completes his history. 
"Death of Peregrine White, Marshfield, 
July 22, 17(M. 

"Captain Peregrine White, of this town, 
Aged Eighty- three years and Eight moutlte, 
died the 2Qth Instant 

"He was vigorous and of a comely As- 
pect to the last 

"Was the son of William White and 
Susanna, his wife; born on board of the 
Mayflower, Captain Jones Commander, in 
Cape Cod Harbor, November 1620, was 
the First Englishman bora in New Eng- 
land. Altho' he wf^j in the former part of 
his Life extravagant, yet was mndi re- 
formed in his last years, and died hope- 
fully." 
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RICHARD WARREN, Twelfth Signer. 



Stern facts mast be accepted in writing 
history, and, willing or otherwise, the rec- 
ords prove that Richard Warren, the Pil- 
grim, cannot be placed In any certainty 
with regard to his family relations before 
his advent in the colonies, as one of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims. 

Certain it is that he came op this ship, 



and was followed later on in the Ann by 
his wife, Elizabeth, and his daughters. The 
confusion in regard to him arises from the 
fact that there was another Warren, who 
was early in the colonies, and who had the 
honor of being a son of Christopher Warren, 
and the pleasure of having EHzabeth 
Jouatt, or Ivatt, widow of Marsh, for 



his wife. There the story, as told us of the 
Pilgrim, ends, their children being two 
sons, Richard and John, as the chart ac- 
companying this article shows. 

Yet, for all practical purposes, our Pil- 
grim, arguing from the family names there 
represented, must have his place as kin 
somewhere in tlie records. 



John Warron of Uedbury in the p. of AshburtOQ. 



I 
Christopher Wairen, 8. A h. 



William =: Ann d. of The Mable of = Will CuUinff of Woodland 
Warren I Calstou in Cornw, | in Devon aid husb. 



I i i 

Christopher ~ Alice d. of Tho I. William Culling 3. KichArd 

Warren ) Webb of 2. John 4. ThooiuB of London 

f*. Ah. I R/ddenham. 



Robert Warren, 



Marg. d. of Peter 



1 8., parson of ' "T" Bnrips of Peter 



John, 2 



Konne in C irnw. 



Taw In Cornw. 



Richard. 3, of =r Eliz. d. of Ivntt 
Greenwich in [ & relict of 
Kent, mercht. | Marsh. 



I 
(Thristopher 
Warr.-n, 
Is 



2, Robert 
a, Thomas 



4, Peter 
Nathaniel, 5 



Mar .caret, I. 
Anne, 3 



Richard 

Warren, 

Is 



John 
2, 



I t I I 

Chrisopher, ^Zl Sarah d. of Thomas William, 5 ~ Mary d. of Ann 

4, of Nich. Opie Ob. a p. of London, Will Call- — 

L4)udon. of Plymouth. merchant lag of Woodland. John Richards 

- Harleian Society Publication of Visitation of Devonshire in 162D. 



Richard and Joseph repeat themselves 
in both families; then, too, mere are Na- 
thaniels. 

Still, I can take "grave Richard Warren" 
from his start with us, and give him hearty 
thanks for his descent, even if the ascent 
still remains unknown. 

Of him, personally, there is. sad to say,, 
an unfinished record to place in evidence. 
Escaping the first sickness, living to greet 
his wife and daughters, it seems a hard 
fate to relate that he only lived to 1628. 
and "it was not until after seven years of 
co-labor that any of the men who joined in 
that pioneer Thanksgiving festival in 162 L 
had been laid in his grave." 

He had taken the initial stop, proved him- 
self worthy of the position he had achieved 
in the short time allowed him, all bearing 
testimony to his value, not needing to wait 
until he had passed the Rubicon, and in his 
silent grave closed the living animosities. 
They described liim as "a man of integrity, 
justice and uprightness, of piety aiul se- 
rious religion.*' 

SIGNER. 

Richard Warren, the twelfth Signer of 
the Compact, with the honorable prefix of 
Mr., to which he always seemed fully en- 
titled, is mentioned by Bradford "as a most 
useful man during the short time he lived, 
bearing a deep share in the difficulties and 
troubles of the plantation." 

For some unknown cause, through all the 
accounts of this banding together of the 
Mayflower passengers for their better gov- 
ernment, and personal responsibility of good 
behavior, the place occupied by each one 
in the compact seems to be considered a 
matter of precedence of position. If so, what 
an argument for John Alden and John How- 
land and the men "called servants." 

And how strai ge, as you read the list, is 



the peculiarity of physical strength at the 
beginning, the early death rate being mainly 
from the numbers as they increase. 

Richard Warren was a true Pilgrim spir- 
it, whether of the Leyden Church or one of 
the converts along the Scrooby Post road, 
too weak of purpose to join the movement 
at its inception, but who grew in strength 
with t»me and conviction, until the move 
for bleak New England found him more 
than ready, waiting to record himself as of 
the little band.* 

niS FAMILY. 

Five daughters and two sons owed filial 
allegiance to Richard and Elizabeth War- 
ren. 

The girls, who came with their mother in 
the Ann, married active men in the Colonies, 
Mary becoming the wife of Robert Bart- 
lett; Ann, of Thomas Little; Sarah, Joseph 
Cooke; Elizabeth, Richard Church, October 
4, 1632, a carpenter, born in 1608, a ser- 
geant in the Pcqirod war, and, best of all, 
they were the parents of Col. Benjamin 
Church, the distinguished hero of tlie In- 
dian wars. 

Then Abigail, to conipleto the list, mar- 
ried Anthony Snow, one of the prominent 
men of Marshfield. 

Nathaniel and Joseph, the sons, -were 
born in Plymouth, the first marrying Mary 
Walker, and Joseph, Priscilla Faunce. Both 
the names and marriages of this family 
have been greatly to their credit. 

Their Norman blood flows through the 
veins of the patriots, the pleaders, the suc- 
cessful merchants of this country. 

The descendants of the Pilgrim Richard 

•Why should he not have been the Richard 
Warren recorded as Sheriff of Coventry, 
1610? Having five daughters to come out 
with their mother in the Ann, fits into the 
necessary maturity. 



Warren have largely inhabited Plymouth 
and the eastern part of Massachusetts, al- 
though the State of New York also puts in 
a claim. 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

The two branches of Warren unite very 
naturally in the fact that the Pilgrim de- 
scendant Gen. James Warren, the revo- 
lutionary officer and president of the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massac3iusetts, suc- 
ceeded Gen. Joseph Warren, of Bunker 
Hill fame, a member of the Otiier family, in 
office. The following record shows how 
naturally the mixing of the lineage oc- 
curred, and though, by reference to the 
chart, we can aee that it "was not the May- 
flower Pilgrim, there are so many points in 
common with the record handed down to 
us that all -would be unwilling to change 
their opinion without the strong substantia- 
tion of authenticated history. 

Richard Warren — —Elizabeth, daughter 

of Greenwich, Co. of Jouatt, and 

Kent, .merchant, one widow of Marsh. 

of the first settlers of She died at Plymouth 

Plymouth, N. E. He in 1673, aged 90. 
died in 1628. 

The Warrens lead straight to the May- 
flower, though the repetition of names In 
the two families makes the title a very puz- 
zling one, but there need be no doubt of 
the claim if presented by those bearing the 
names of Otis, Winslow, Walker, Doty, 
Bradford and many others scattered the 
whole world over. 

Again the matter must be left to the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants. T^eir 
good work is progressing, fed by the knowl- 
edge gained from each seeker for enrollment 
on the list of members. See notes. 
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JOHN HOWLAND, Thirteenth Signer. 



The statement that the Rowlands are all 
tracea<ble to Essex County, England, giyes 
a very satisfactory point to work from. 
In fact, John Howland is just where he 
should be, perhaps, with the record behind 
him of his youth spent with those, whom 
knowing, all have learned to honor. 

There were five John Howlands in Es- 
sex, any one of whon^ might have been 
our Pilgrim's father. 

However, all this makes very little dif- 
ference, for in 1040 Humphrey Howland, 
"citizen and draper," of liondou. left his 
brothers, "Arthur, .7ohn and Henry, re- 
spectively £8, £4, £4 out of a debt due 
from Mr. Ruck, of New England," which 
se^ms suQicient proof to identify him in this 
relationship with those Howlands who be- 
long«Ki with U8 from the start. A gift of 
money is a crucial test of a man's connec- 
tion with the donor. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

In writing the personal hiatory of the 
Pilgrims, taking Lincoln, in Lincolnshire, 
for the text, does much toward proving 
the great centralization of interests in 
Leyden, and the transporting of them to 
the colony in New England. 

Granting the truth of the record in the 
"Old Bible," which gives John Carver as 
"sonne of James Carver, Lincolnshire, Yeo- 
man," and that in Boston in the same 
county Brewster and Bradford were im- 
prisoned, then all know that the original 
patent to the colonists was issued in the 
name of John Wincob, a member of the 
Earl of Lincoln's household, and the strong 
binding together becomes a local certainty. 

"The See of Lincoln comprehended cer- 
tain counties, and Abbots. Aston and Wins- 
low. John White, Prebendary, of Win- 
chester, and Warden of Rickham's Col- 
lege, there was consecrated Bishop of Lin- 
coln." 

This continues the story: 

Here, too, in Lincoln^ire are Robinsons, 
one named John: and in those times the 
perpetuating of Christian names was part 
of -the family history of a place. 

Another point: William Fuller held thi** 
See, and here are found Turners and War- 
rens high in position. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The conviction is forced upon one by 
search that much of the strong history of 
the world was made during Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. She had her vagaries, but the 
working of tliem out involved the civilized 
nations of the earth. 

One point for our purpose is that she 
gave the Howlands their grant of coai- 
armor in 1584, which i.s now used by that 
family, authenticattni from the Heralds' Col- 
lege, London, that startetl with Bishop 
Howland. 

A striking matter of consideration to 
which I wished to lead is that this same 
Bishop HowJand i>erformed the obsequies 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

This proves at least a connection with 
Elder Brewster, for he was secretary to 
Ambassador Davison at that time, and per- 
haps they consulted together over the ar- 
rangements. 

As these items narrow in to a few people 
a historian gathers much valuable data to 
work upon, and a hope of the possibilities 
they desire; it makes it easy to imagine 
Brewster in this spirit extending from love 
of his family much care and interest to 
John Howland. 

CARVER'S SERVANT. 

That Oohn Howland came out in the 
Mayflower as Governor Carver's servant,*' 



while not a fact, admits of explanation. This 
Buggefftion has been hard for the Howlands 
to accept. All that feeling is set aside as to 
our modem rendering by the knowledge of 
English law, and in ti^is Pilgrim's case by a 
fragment of Bradford's journal where he 
tells of the mishap which befell him on the 
journey over of the Mayflower. 

"In a mighty storm John Howland, a Pas- 
senger (!), a stout young man, by a keel of 
ye ship was thrown into ye sea. But it 
pleased God, He caught hold of ye Top- 
sail Halliards we hung overboard, and run 
out ye length, yet He kept Iws hold the 
several Fathoms under w^ter, till He was 
drawn up 'hy ye Rope to ye surface and 
by a Boat Hook and other means got into ye 
ship; and tho* somew't ill upon it, liv'd 
many years, and became a useful member 
both in cburch and Commonwealth." 

A needed member of Gov. Carver's 
housebold, "he was one of the leading men 
in the colony, and a partaker of their haz- 
ardous undertakings, and eminent for his 
devotion to its interests, boiii in civil and 
religious matters." 

Office sought him from the first, for John 
Howland, in conscious dignity, never 
usurped another's place. 

On this basis he was "Deputy and As- 
sistant the greater part of his long and use- 
ful life." 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

This Pilgrim cannot be written of without 
much discussion and with the strong con- 
nections, the traditional history that has be- 
come part of the beliefs of every section of 
this land, it is very bard to give up a recog- 
nition of the statements of early writers 
which were received without a doubt until 
the finding of the lost journal of Gov. Brad- 
ford removed G^v. Carver's d-aughter from 
her position as .John Rowland's wife. The 
"old Bible in Hartford" places her more 
naturally as Carver's granddaughter. .John 
Rowland's marriage was in 1623 or 1624— 
one of the earliest weddings in the colour. 
The Mayflower Society gave it as in 1021. 
As he WAS 28 when he arrived in the May- 
flower. 1020, and his marriage took place be- 
fore the land division in 1624. making him, 
allowing for the unknown months, 32 or 
nearly so, the supposition has arisen tbat he 
mieht have been a widower, and by his first 
wife a member of Gov. Carvers family. 
Gov. Bradford states distinctly, and his 
record is -accepted, that Gov. Carver left no 
descendants. 

I feel with the df^cendants, and would 
like to prove that he meant simply none 
bonrinir the name of Carver. As early as 
10.^ there were Carvers in the colony who 
had a grant of land in Duxbury, and Gov. 
Bradford may havo had some perianal rea- 
son, perhaps prejudice, against their pre- 
suming on nny suppo5«od rekitionship. by 
virtue of their name, with Gov. Carver. 

Trndition. that always hns some founda- 
tion in trutli. has Huncr with barnacle-like 
tenacity to overy Howland descendant: in 
regard to this marriago nothing cnn shnke 
their faith in the teachings of their child- 
hood. 

The stnry has beon handed r'own from 
nrrandmother to grandmother, nnd facing tho 
inevitable Hoes not lessen their own belief: 
thev are silenced, but uot oonvinrvd.^ This 
claim comes constantly, oven in the light of 
the acceptation of Bradford's journal. 
NAME INTERPRETATIONS. 

Allowing that John Tilley married Bridget 

Vnn De Velde. and John Howland their 

daughter Flizabeth. a slicrht hope renches 

me from th*» name prohabilities which so 

J^oftpu Attract me in my studies. 

'^ The Dutch people took the greatest possi- 



ble liberties with their spelling and inter- 
pretations of names, and I cannot divest 
myself of the hope that in the future the 
inconsistency and national resentment in 
the . combination of names in Bridget Van 
De Velde may bring out something which 
as yet is incomprehensible. 

I am forced, as a matter of fact, to say 
that this conviction in my own mind, be- 
coming so strong that it seemed an intuition, 
has led me to study it in every light 1 have 
been able to view it, without suecess, ably 
assisted by those who were as willing hs 
myself to reach the desired consummation. 

John Howland came into his property at 
Island Creek Pond and also two small isl- 
ands in Geeir*s Harbor. With his posses- 
sions followed the feeling that they needed 
his personal supervision, so for a time ht; 
yielded to necessity, but the early love for 
Plymouth was upon him, and he left Dux- 
bury, returning to his home all the better 
citizen for his little outing. 

In the progression of the times, and a 
growing consciousness that Plymouth was 
a barren land, so far as cultivation and yieW 
was concerned, he made his last move to 
Rocky Nook, in Kingston, before 1605, and 
remained there on til tlie time of his de- 
parture for his final home, whick took place 
February 22, 1672, when he had reached 
fourscore years. 

**A godly man, and an ancient professor 
of the ways of Christ, one of the first- 
comers, and proved a useful instrument of 
good in the place." 

In the height of the Quaker troubles he 
was dropped from the General Court, prob- 
ably because he was found to be too liberal 
for the times. Gov. Prence did not stint 
his evidences of disapprobation when a man 
differed from him in his opinion with regard 
to the Quakers. 

There is never any effort made to with- 
draw one word of praise from this Pilgrim; 
he had his convictions,. and the strength of 
them, willing always to be placed on record 
for his acts. 

Gov. Bradford's confidence in John How- 
land was implicit. He called him among 
the "ten principal men" for the "third ex- 
ploration,'* and, as he is credited with hav- 
ing a "military turn," he, with Jonatiiau 
Brewster, was appointed to be joined with 
the Governor, etc., "to assess men toward 
the charges of soldiers.** 

Reference to Plymouth records shows 
that John Howland, in 1627. was associated 
with Gov. Bradford and six other of the 
prominent men of the colony in a compact 
made with London merchants in regard to 
the relinqui^ment of claims, upon certain 
conditions. 

Alden and Howland seemed to go into 
all enterprises side by side, men of similar 
tastes upto a point, and then far apart. 

CHILDREN. 

His children, as given in the history of 
Duxbury, were John, Jabez, who married 
Bethiah Thatcher, and was a lieutenant in 
the Indian war under Church against Phil- 
ip, after the conquest of Mount Hope going 
to Bristol, where he was allowed to "keep 
a house of entertainment." 

In view of the Quaker interest if not pro- 
clivities of these Howlands, it is interesting 
to know that his son Jabez was vestryman 
of St. Michael's Episcopal Parish in 1724. 

Isaac, another son, was also an officer of 
the war settled at Middleboro, "kept an or- 
diar.V*** there in 1684, and died in 1724. 

Joseph remained at Plymouth, but he had 
no diminished head to hide; his services 
were at the command of his country; h« 
became an officer, and made his mark in the 
home of his Pilgrim father, increaiing his 
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ralne in the local liistorj by marrying Elis- 
abeth Southworth. 

Desire, named for Desire Minter, who 
was the kind friend of her mother's or- 
phaned girlhood, married Capt John Qor- 
ham in 1643, and may be proud as an ances- 
tress of this descent. 

Hope married Bolder John Chipman, of 
Barnstable, and their large family are liv- 
ing through their reprcsentativea a broad 
life, always ready to lend a helping hand 
to anything that promotes the interests of 
others and the public good. 

Elizabeth married twice, her second hus- 
band being Johu Dickarson. Lydiu mar- 
ried John Brown, of Swansey, and Ruth, 
Thomas Cushmau, of Plymouth, NovenilMT 
7, 1664. 

Succeeding generations of HowJaiids have 
been given to the perpetuating of the names 
of Desure and Jabez; the female name we 
can place, bnt Jabez must come from some 
ancestor, who could, if known, make one of 
the name records. 

It is hard to feel so near and .vet ^o fiir 
from establishing what I desire with regard 
to this ancestry. As a last eflfort, I quote 
from a letter written by Mr. K. M-anning 
('hjpman, of I/isbon, Conn., October 23, 
1878, and kindly sent nio by a Howland de- 
scendant, where he says: 

**Of that Elizabeth Tilley I have learned 
no more than the clear affirmation of Brad- 
ford, plus the indubitable evidence that she 
was a daughter of John Tilley and his wife 
Elizabeth, which passengers in l&e May- 
flower died in the next winter after the 
Mayflower arriving in Plymouth, in 1620, 
i. e., died as early as before spring,. 
1621." 

HOWLAND RELICS. 
To complete the history of the old Bible 
(which is described in t^e issue of Septem- 
ber 9, 1896), an item has come to me that 
may place it as to its locality, which says 



that Joanna Howland, a great-granddaugh- 
ter of the Pilgrim, married Gideon White, 
a great-grandson of Peregrine White, early 
in the last centnry, and her home is re- 
ferred to by Buckingham in his "Travels 
in America" as a "remarkable depository of 
Mayflower relics." 

Hannah and Mary White, great-great- 
granddaughters of "Peregrine the first 
born," died unmarried, the former in 1843, 
the latter in 1838, aged 87. 

Their sister Joanna married Pelham 
Winslow. ^ 

"It was' at the house of these *ancient 
maiden sisters* that Buckingham saw the 
ancient Howland coat-of-arms, published in 
his * America,' vol. 2, i). 483." 

A long search found that it was in tlie 
possession of Rev. T. Howland White, 
Slielbume, N. S. 

The following letter from him explains 
tJie matter exfiictly: 

"June 1, 1885.— It was left me by my 
venerable aunts, Mrs. Winslow, wife of 
l*elham Winslow, and Miss Hannaii White, 
of Plymouth. The copy which is in my 
possession is evidently a very ancient one, 
and 1^ tradition is that it was bronght over 
soon after the arrival of the Pilgrims, if 
not on the Mayflower herself. 

"It is painted in water colors and is 
highly ornamented. I have no doubt from 
its appearance that it came from the Her- 
alds' College, as it perfectly agrees with a 
printed copy since issued." 

There is also an old arms in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Julia M. Barnes, perhaps 
copied from this (as she has kept up her 
intercourse with the relatives in Nova Sco- 
tia), in embroidery and water colors, so long 
in the family that they have no knowledge 
of a time, even traditionally, when they 
were without it. 
THE BROTHERS OF THE PILGRIM. 

Arthur and Henry Howland appeared 
first in Plymouth Colcwiy about 1633, and 



in view of the will of Humphrey Howland, 
found by Dr. Chester, of Doctors' Com- 
mons, Londcm, were easUy identified as 
brothers of Pilgrim John Howland. Their 
history while independent of my purpose in 
this paper is very profitable and would re- 
ward the search of any one interested in the 
family. 

As all love a romance. I will give a line 
of descent from Henry Howland, which 
brings it in, and have no doubt it will reach 
descendants to whom it is unknown. 

1. Henry Howlaml came to Plymouth 
about 1633, died July 17, 1670. married 
Mary Newland. who died June 17, 1674. 

li. Zoetli. kilkMl by Indians January 31, 
167<), married Abagail October, 1656. 

3. Nathaniel, born August 5, 1657, die<l 
March 3, 1723, married 1684 Rose Allen, 
born 1665. 

4. John, born February 14, 1687, died 
1749, married August 2, 1712. Mary Cook, 

5. Nathaniel, born May 7, 1721, marrieil 
Joanna Rickertson. 

This is all that is necessary to "tell tli<* 
tale," though I have one direct line to the 
present day. 

The Lady Elafel Fitzgerald, a very 1h»«u- 
tiful woman, and daughter of Ix>rd Edward 
Fitzgerald, the Irish jMitriot, niarriiMl a 
British oflicer by the name of Rickertson. 

On account of Ix>rd Edward's opposition 
to the match they came to America, and 
their ancestry is now included with the 
Howlands by the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Joanna Kickertson, to Nathaniel How- 
land. 

The "History of the Howland Family in 
America." "Bradford's History," "The 
Plymouth Republic," "Old Colony Records" 
and "Davis's Landmarks of Plymouth" 
are all attainable, and will be great rewards 
in every point of view for all time spent in 
their perusal. 

See note. 
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No signer of the Mayflower compact off 
Cape Cod, 1620, opens more historical pos- 
sibilities in his story than Mr. Stephen 
Hopkins. To secure what I have so eagerly 
sought for I will write of him in nmny as- 
pects, bringing all possible circumstantial 
evidence to bear npon a kinediip I so earn- 
estly desire and hope to prove— that he was 
the faHier of John Hopkins, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Goodwin, in his "Plymouth Republic," 
places the possibility of Hopkins being from 
Scrooby upon his apprentices (Doty and 
Leister), names sounding as if from that 
section. 

To me Coventry fulfills all historical re- 
quirements and seems from every i>oint to 
be the place of his forbears. 

The northern post road of England, lead- 
ing from London to Scrooby and Scotland 
through towns whose familiar names were 
early repeated in the colonies, connects nat- 
urally with Coventry and all the places 
from which sprang the Nonconformists and 
Separatists, to whom, under the name of 
Pilgrims (the passengers in th<? vessels 
called the forefather ships), Americans owe 
such warm* allegiance. 

"These wielders of mighty doctrines and 
tillers of the stern New England soil" were 
not strangers, if pilgrims, as they welcomed 
eadi vessel bearing its living freight to the 
"first comers." 

COVENTRY. 

"The city of Coventry is supposed to have 
been founded at a very early period, at the 



final syllable of its appellation is evidently 
the British *tre,' a town. The prefix seems 
to have been from a convent erected on the 
spot. On excavating in 1792 there was 
found at the depth of five or six feet from 
the surface *a regular pavement, and on Ibe 
pavement a coin of Nero in middle brass.' " 

Viewed in every light, it was a town of 
great importance. Commerce, manufactures 
and arts developed rapidly in its borders, 
while its renowned hospitality is a matter 
of history. 

The peoi^e were even venturesome enough 
to entertain Queen Elizabeth, who was 
never above carrying away with her tangi- 
ble tokens of esteem, appreciated according 
to their absolute value, while the pageant 
could never be too great for her desire and 
acceptance. 

In 1565, when "Queen Bess" was a guest 
of the town, the Scarlet Coats, "which sate 
close," liveried horses, not forgetting the 
"purse supposed to be worth xxty marks, 
with one hundred pounds of Angells in it," 
which the Queen received, and said to her 
lords, "It was a good gift; I have but few 
such, for it was an hundred pounds in 
gold," were part of her welcome. 

HISTORICAL NAMES. 

Among the historical names of Coventry, 
I find Richard Hopkins in 1554, Will Hop- 
kins, 1564; Samuel Hopkins, 1609 (mark 
this name connection); Sampson Hopkins, 
1640; Christopher Davenport, 1641, "who 
gave twenty marks per ann. to maintain, 
and keep, one schoolmaster, for educating 



such poor children of this city, whose pa- 
rents are not able to pay for their learning." 

Then there is a Richard Warren, Sheriff 
in Coventry. 1610, and Mr. Richard Hop- 
kins is recorded as Burgesse of Coventry. 

When Charles II. was proclaimed (1659), 
Richard Hopkins, the steward, was knight- 
ed, and received a service of plate, the value 
of which they did not fail to record. 

The Hopkiuses of Coventry are well aii<l 
honorably mentioned with the Davenpk)rts. 

Here William Hopkins was Alderman and 
Mayor, founding Bablake School, one of the 
most celebrated free schools in Coventry, 
giving his daughter in marriage to the son 
of Edward Davenport, Mayor of Coventry, 
and they in their turn sending to us their 
son John, born in Coventry 1597, educated 
at Oxford, of whom it in recorded that "hi 
1633 John Davenport (afterwards of New 
Haven), a preacher of Loudon, fled to Hol- 
land and preached there two years and a 
half as colleague of Rev. John Paget" 

With him on his journey across the water 
came Edward Hopkins, the future Governor 
of Connecticut, his cousin, one naturally 
supposes. 

So accepting, for the sake of argument, 
Coventry as the place of Stephen Hopkins's 
nativity, almost the lo<.*ation he is placed 
by Goodwin, I come to hig religious beliefs, 
and copy from history: **Elder Brewster 
and his son Edward, in 1609, became mem- 
bers of the Virginia family just formed, 
and this year Stephen Hopkins and family, 
and other Nonconformists, sailed in the fle4*t 
of Gates and Somers for Virginia." 

This tells the tale, proves him a Nou< 
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conformist, and why, as Brewster had 
a son not known to us in connection with 
him, should not Hopkins have had other 
children of future birth who were not on 
the Mayflower? 

The shipwreck oflf the coast of Bermuda 
of the vessel destined for Virginia was the 
means of discovering that island and, re- 
turning to his native land, the man destined 
to become one of the most prominent of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims. 

TEMPERAMENT. 

Knowing Stephen Hopkins, as all do, in 
his strong character, with its perver- 
Kitics and partial resentment of control, it 
.is hard to recognisse him as "lay reader" to 
Mr. Buck, chaplain to the expedition of Sir 
Thomas Gates, and realize that he had 
"much knowledge of the Scriptures and 
could reason well in them." 

The gift of speech, 'i>erhaps controversy, 
always rested with him, and the legal in- 
stinct wliich made him ere long one of the 
two Ambassadors to Plymo?ilh Colony, the 
IKTSon sharing this fame with Ciov. Edward 
Winslow, gives us ready understanding of 
I lie position he took after the wreck of two 
of the vessels of this fleet at Bermuda. 

He claimed that the ships having sailed 
under contract to serve the company in Vir- 
ginia, their landing in a place unknown and 
unprepared for released them from their 
bond and subordination to "the powers that 
be.*' 

Perhaps Stephen Hopkins counted the cost 
of this act; he was hardly a man to plead 
ignorance in extenuation; at all events he 
had to face the results. A summary court 
martial being convened, charging him with 
treason, sentence of death was passed upon 



him. Only the intervention of those whose 
favor he had won on previous good behavior 
saved him. Sir George Somers, the Admiral, 
and chaplain, besought his pardon, but in 
face of the findings of the court, the lawless 
disregard of human life which came with 
isolation and the times, it was easy to turn 
a deaf ear. The carrying out of the verdict 
was close at hand, when, under the pressure. 
Sir Thomas Gates, yielded and his pardon 
was secured. The life of such a man must 
be spared if there was any power of vindica- 
tion. 

VIRGINIA COMPANY. 

Sir Thomas Gates had been in the serv- 
ice of the United Netherlands, another 
"wheel within the wheel," and on the 24th 
of April, 1608, the States General passed the 
following resolution: 

"On the petition of Sir Thomas Gates, 
captain of a company of Encjish soldiers, 
commissioned by the King of Great Britain 
to command with throe other gentlemen, in 
the County of Virginia, in colonizing said 
county, the petitioner is therefore allowed to 
be absent from his comi)any for the space 
of one year, on condition he supply his com- 
pany with pood officers and soldiers for the 
public service." 

•'Subsequently the States paid him for the 
time he was absent in Virginia." About this 
there is no speculation, Stephen Hopkins 
was a Nonconformist, of the same company 
as Elder Brewster, and his son, Edward, 
people of like thought and convictions, 
which they adhered to until "Eward Brew- 
ster conformed, and returned to the 
church," remaining in England- 

The six months spent on the island of 



Bermuda was an experience which told weU 
in the PUgrims' future life. Lack of food 
developed their ingenuity, and instinct with 
the hunger, which from its force and con- 
tinuance became a greed; tdiey brought 
every living thing to bear on their ne^s, 
learning to trap the deer and other animals 
for their daily food. 

How little Hopkins thought that in his 
next venture tiiis knowledge would serve 
a good purpose, only it was under bleak '^ 
New England skies that he api^ied it, and 
Gov. Bradford w^s the victim to the In- 
dian trap. 

Bradford gives Stephen Hopkins as one 
of the Mayfiowerpassengers from the "Lon- 
don section." This certainly fits in well 
with Coventry, only ninety-one miles from , 
London, and everything in the man's future 
life ahowft for his energy, desire to see the 
world, and what may have been the part of 
his character, which in after years led his- 
torians to suppose from his constant connec- 
tion with Standieh to be the result of hiH 
military proclivities, would naturally make 
him seek a larger and more stirring epphere 
of action. 

In this spirit he joined tlie Virginia com- 
pany with his family, and circum^tancen 
entirely beyond his control returned him to 
the land of his birth, which must have been 
about ICll or 1012. 

JOHN HOPKINS. 

And here I claim came Jehn Hoiikins, of 
Hartford, born near 1613, and early left 
without a mother, for Stephen Hoi)kim)'s 
second marriage took place according to the 
records, at 



St. Mary's, Whitechapel, London, "Jtephen Hopkins et Eliza; ffishcr, March 

The records of "marriages at St Mary Le Strand, London," adds the family names 
of descendants to the list: 

""October 25, 1610— James Hopkins anl Marg:aret HowelL 
November 23 i6l2-%John Hopkins and Jane MarshalL 

, 1624— Samuel Hopkins and Ann lumber. 

February 15, 1616— Hug:he Richardson and Nary Hopkins. 
All married by **lycenc.'' 



It is no stretch of the imagination to place 
the above as brother and sister of Stephen 
Hopkins, of the Mayflower— one brother for 
whom John, of Hartford, was named; then 
Samuel perpetuated constantly in both fam- 
ilies, giving us, thus called, some of the moc^t 
celebrated of American divines, men never 
spoken of without pride and respect. 

FAMILY ON THE MAYFLOWER. 

On the Mayflower came "Steven Hopkins 
and Elizabeth, his wife, and two children 
called Giles (Gyles), and Constanta, a 
daughter, both by a former wife, and two 
more by this wife, culled Damaris and 
Oceanus (the last was bom at sea), and two 
servants, called Edward Doty and Edward 
Lister." 

Poor Oceanus, though he without doubt 
had the advantage of being rocked in the 
celebrated "Fuller cradle" on the great deep, 
Hcems to have been a "waif and stray," as 
to his personal location, always being re- 
corded as the one to fill the vacancy in the 
number of passengers made vaoant by the 
death during the passage of William Butteu, 
the servant of Dr. Fuller. 

Bringing with him experience and ca- 
pacity, our signer started his record from 
the minute he put his foot on the ship, and 
when, land being reached, it was necessary 
to explore and see whether it might be fit 
"to seat in or no," he was one of the three 
sent to pass judgment. His constant con- 
nection with etandish on his missions leads 
to the supposition that he was either "some- 
what of a military man" or that his coolness 



and influence might be a restraint to the 
captain's impetuosity. As early as 1620 he 
was placed m this position with regard to 
Standish. which seems to prove that those 
on the ship had former knowledge of his 
capacity, which rendered him acceptable, 
and prevented any antagonism because of 
his occupancy of so many trust places. 

On the expedition they were much trou- 
bled with thirst, "having brought only some 
biscuit and Dutch <*beese. with a little bot- 
tle of aqua vita." Their sufferings became 
intense, but nature had provided them with 
a guide to relief, and, led by the deer, as 
they went to slake their thirst at the cool- 
ing springs, they refresliod themselves, and, 
in their exhausted, suffering condition, they 
even magnified the blessing they felt it to 
l>e by chronicling that it was "as pleasant 
unto them as wine or beer had been in 
former times." 

A change of opinion would hardly be reg- 
istered even n gainst a Pilgrim! 

Bradford claims that "they took the orig- 
inal of their death here." 

THIRD EXPEDITION. 

The "third expedition," which tested the 
Pilgrims* strength to a serious degree, told 
sorely on those who were quietly succumb- 
ing to the "first sickness," which was upon 
them, and each day recorded victims to the 
privations surrounding all. "Ten of their 
principal men" had been selected from the 
volunteers — of course, Stephen Hopkins one 
of them— but they went out weary and 
heavy laden, to work in the service of those 



they loved, hardly seeing that through de- 
vious ways of His own choosing, Providence 
was leading them slowly but surely to a 
home, such as it was, on the barren land of 
Cape Cod's shores. 

News of their arrival could not be kept to 
themselves. So, when Samoset made his 
unexpected, perhaps unwelcome, visit to 
the colony, during the light hours of the day, 
when nothing hidden was unrevealed, all 
united in entertaining him, and true to the 
instinct implanted in man's heart, whether 
white or red, "he called for beer," which, 
not being forthcoming, he dined with them 
on "strong water followed by biscuit, with 
butter and cheese pudding and mallard." 

"All this he liked well/' He would be 
hard to suit, indeed if not satisfied witli 
this, when as an unbidden guest he dined 
en famille. 

As night's mantle, with them, was al- 
ways sable, when it fell fear began to 
possess their souls. 

The one Indian of the daytime might in- 
crease and multiply during the night. The 
feeling of hospitality had merged into self- 
defense, and what guest chamber to give 
Samoset was a problem not easily solved. 
His stay with them was by his own invita- 
tion, and the Mayflower was intended for 
his abiding place. However, it was found 
that at this time, which might be their dire 
need, the shallop had failed them, but ^ere 
was a man of their number, Stephen Hop- 
kins by name, a physical as well as int^- 
lectual power, and he was designated as 
"mine host," one who could keep a vigilant 
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eye upon the undesired inmate of his dom- 
icile. 

Morning broke, hope returned, and the 
speeding of the parting guest was so in 
keeping with their wishes that tliey 
searched their stores to give him evidence 
of at least the last sentiment toward him 
formed in a blaze of sunlight with courage 
to the front, and presented him, with be- 
coming unction, with a knife, a bracelet and 
a ring. 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 

No one can doubt the relations between 
Bradford, Winslow and Hopkins; they were 
always evident, never more so than when, 
by the Governor's order, the diplomat Wins- 
low and Hopkins' were associated on the 
embassy to Massasoit, where the greatest 
possible tact and statesmanship were re- 
quired; a false move would wreck them. 

They were to adroitly ascertain the loca- 
tion of the Indians, elicit some knowledge 
of their power, discover the country and 
all its attributes of strength, prevent abuses 
and make the amende honorable for any 
supposed encroachments of the white man, 
continuing the league of friendship and 
peace already formed. 

This, all know, they secured, Massasoit's 
pledge continuing through his lifetime. 

They had ^ne for information of every 
kind, to acquire an idea of the Indian habits 
and all x>ertainiiig to them, but they had not 
intended results to be quite 80 personal, 
when they found they were to share the 
guest chamber, even the downy couch, with 
Massasoit, his wife, and, I am not wrong in 
saying, some of his braves. 

That they would have preferred keeping 
the "midnight watch" more to themselves 
cannot be doubted. 

SURROUNDINGS. 

If there were not contrasting history, how 
delightful Mr. Winslow** letter to those at 
home, dated December 11, 1G21, would 
sound, when he says, "The summer has 
be^n delightful, the climate lovely, the nat- 
ural fruits of the earth abundant, grapes, 
strawberries and budding and blossoming 
roses in such sweetness and variety that for 
a little while New England looked like a 
paradise." 

He tells them (George Morton and those 
coming out on the "Ann"), bring paper and 
linseed oil for your windows, with cotton 
yarn for your lamps, deploring that the 
company who came out m the Fortune 
tlG21), depending wholly upon them, should 
have depleted their stock of corn so that 
they would have little enough till harvest. 

Not forgetting every care for their com- 
fort, the standard of arms required, he re- 
minds them that the juice of lemons, which 
they should bring, is of good use if taken 
fasting, and "for hot waters, aniseed water 
is the best, but use it sparingly." 

No one need be left out of the count when 
this w«is dispensed, even Oceanus could 
find his place at seven bells! 

Much history hinges on the statement of 
Goodwin, in his "Plymouth Republic," that 
Constawce, daughter of Stephen Hopkins, 
by his first wife, was over l3 years old 
when she arrived with her father on the 
Mayflower, and Giles (Gyles) by the same 
marriage, about 13, making Giles born 1005 
or 6, and Constance probably 1G08. 

This places John Hopkins of later birth, 
about 1613; after Stephen Hopkins's ship- 
wreck and return from Bermuda, natural. 

All of this fits well into the subsequent 
records. John, bereft of his mother, must 
be provided with a home, and as it is known 
that he came from Coventry, England 
(American Ancestry, vol. 4. page 228), 
naturally some Hopkins kin took kindly 
care of him. possibly either .John or Samuel 
Hopkins, whose marriages I have given. 

It is very simple history, borne out by 
dates, and the sequence of events, to place 
D»roaris, the oldest child of the second 



marriage, which took place in March, 1C17. 
as somewhere near 2 years of age. when 
the Mayflower started, and Oceanus^s birth 
on the ship in 1620 does not admii of a 
doubt 

STEPHEN HOPKINS'S POSITION. 

Stephen Hopkins's power and position are 
always shown by his being called "Mister," 
a title applied as Master. 

"Only twelve people have the prefix Mr. 
in the whole list of the passengers on the 
Mayflower, Fortune and Little James." 

Mr. Stephen Hopkins was a man of great 
qpterprise, and in the present day would 
have been a very acceptable and apprecia- 
tive companion at all athletic sports, 
whether on sea or land. At his place, near 
Eel River (Plymouth^, which he sold in 
1637, there was a wharf which gave evi- 
dence of age, and was the first one spoken 
of in the colony. His yacht is not men- 
tioned, though he was part owner of the 
first ship built in Plymouth, but it was on 
hand if he could materialize matters to his 
liking, and there were sure to be "chips" on 
board for a time of need, though he never 
carried a "chip on his shoulder." 

Not to give precedence to his allegiance 
to old Neptune, he owned the. first horse on 
record (ltJ44), when a mare belonging to 
the estate of Stephen Hopkins was ap- 
praised at £6 sterling. 

Its rate of speed has not come to us, but 
nothing slow flourished under this master. 

His officeholding was continuous — of the 
Governor's Council from Plymouth, 1623- 
4-5-6; in 1637 one of the volunteers in aid 
of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut in 
their war with the Pequods, when the col- 
ony concluded to send them assistance, 
and then was of the committee appointed 
to levy an assessment to pay the charges of 
the expedition; then in 1642 was chosen to 
the Council of War from Plymouth. 

No desire could make a narrow-minded 
Puritan of Mr. Stephen Hopkins; he was 
broad enough for the methods of the pres- 
ent day. It was not in the blood to live up 
to the requirements of that early "Vigilance 
Committee," who were a law unto them- 
selves, with a "single eye" to the faults of 
others. 

BENEFIT OF TRAVEL. 

He had seen the world and profited by the 
knowledge gained, acquiring a certain liber- 
ty of action for himself and others, which 
sometimes got him into trouble, as he was 
"fined in 1637 for permitting servants and 
others to sit in his house, drinking and 
playing shovelboard." 

Gov. Winslow need neVer have written, 
so far as he was concerned, to George Mor- 
ton for the "paper and linseed oil for win- 
dows;" he would content himself with "tal- 
low dips," if there were enough of them, so 
long as darkness was not made visible to 
the prowling white and red men, who 
scented mischief afar, and took, from force 
of habit, his house first on their heat 

The absence of glass or even paper win- 
dows to his house, was not an indication of 
want or narrow means, so pride and inclina- 
tion joined forces in his case. If, as is a 
matter of history^ they were a luxury in the 
time of Henry VIH. and in Queen Eliza- 
beth's rei^n were confined to the houses of 
the nobility, and by them considered as 
movable furniture, why should he, one of 
the sovereign people, rebel that he was not 
compelled by usage to have what he didn't 
want, and what might many times be his 
undoing? 

Given permission, any opportunity for 
pleasure would lose its value to our friend 
Stephen; he liked to "go it alon<*" at the 
start; then "call his neighbors in," at least 
Riicli as would recognize him as a "good fel- 
low" and fall into the place he designed for 
them without discussion. 

OPINIONS. 
A note sent to me says Mr. Stephen Hoj)- 
kins was a man without education, an ad- 



venturer, signing his name with a cross. 

This, when he was "lay reader to Mr. 
Buck, chaplain to the expedition of Sir 
Thomas Gates," when his associates had 
been Elder Brewffter, his son EMward. those 
of his own ship. Lord de la Warre, with Mr. 
West, who owned "the crimson streak of 
kinship," with the Temples of England, and 
to-day continues the pride of descent through 
Mr. Gladstone, honored by every nation. 

Does it not strike true also, to suippoee 
that his coming on the Mayflower was 
largely due to Elder Brewster, who, orig- 
inally a member of the same Virginia com- 
pany, when "frighted back into the Low 
Countries," mu«t have seen -where the little 
company at Leyden were tending, and, when 
necessity compelled decisive action, knowing 
they wanted stanch material to draw from, 
have turned naturally to his former com- 
panion. 

They bad ample opportunity for discus- 
sion, through Gov. Carver, in charge of the 
fitting out of the Mayflower, who was in 
England in 1618 and 1619. and Brewster 
himself had some time for intercourse. 

Mr. Hopkins had married again, his life 
was settled to his family duties; he must 
forget his love for the ocean and make a 
home for his children, where, under his 
own eye, they could grow up according to 
his beliefs. 

SIGNING WITH AN X. 

Signing his name with a cross hardly 
needs explanation, in the present search 
of history, particularly when one reflects 
that Alice Southworth Bradford, who was 
eulogized by the great Elder Faunce "for 
her exertions in promoting the literary im- 
provement and the deportment of the rising 
generation, did the same, and the well- 
known "first-born Englishman," Peregrine 
White, entitled to the best of his day, 
"who in his youth used his iien in a forci- 
ble manner, in his last days made his mark 
in his will.'* 

PURSUIT. 

A friend told me that Stephen Hopkins 
was a leather dealer; this I cannot find, 
but he was in the beaver trade with Mr. 
John Attwood, of Plymouth, which ren- 
ders his falling in with other skins suitable 
for tanning purposes possible, and it may 
be that Doty and Leister were indentured 
to this trade. 

The permissions of the early governmeut 
seem to have been given with reservations, 
for though they allowed our Pilgrim to 
build a house and cut hay for cattle at Mat- 
tachus (now Barnstable), he was not to 
stay there and risk his family for the win- 
ter. 

His real home was on the strip of land 
reaching from Leyden to Middle street, 
Plymouth, where, surrounded by the "first 
comers," he led his active, useful life. 

Try as I may. there is no evading the 
fact that Stephen Hopkins found some of 
the restrictions oipon which the Pilgrims 
set so much importance constant annoy- 
ances to him, and his coming before the 
court on a variety of occasions to answer 
some trivial charges had such cause of re- 
sentment — nothing more. 

This plan of record progresses for him, 
and he is presented at court for "selling 
beer for ijd. the quart not worth jd. a 
quart." This dignified error of appraise- 
ment was witnessed by Kenelme Winslow. 

The story continues, and two years later 
he was again before court for "selling a 
looking glass (the first record of a looking 
^jlaas in the colony) at 16d., the like of 
which is bought at the Bay for 9d." 

He kept everything up to the highest mar- 
ket quotations. No bargain days for him. 

The signer's life was too broad and active 
for small feelings. What mattered his 
dwelling so long as all were alike, and those 
early settlers were as happy In their log or 
block houses, with a chimney erected from 
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the center of the building through the roof, 
ns the oldest 8on& in the marble halls of 
their progenitors. 

The old houses, with their thatched 
roofs, are, indeed, a thing of the past, but 
111 the colonies so important did they deem 
the "preservation of this material for the 
preservation of their log houses from the 
inclemency of the weather that every town 
was ordered to construct a house in which 
to secure the long beach grass for this pur- 
pose." 

The "better class of these houses had their 
chinks filled up with mud to protect them 
from the cold, chilly blasts of winter." 

No doubt of Stephen Hopkins having all 
the modern improvements, with Doty and 
r^eister as his assistants, a pleasant relief 
from their "duplicate whist" played in the 
^'lonming, on the table of hasty construction, 
easily dropped when the too friendly neigh- 
bors, who had no temptation to conviviality, 
came in unawares. 

THE STEPMOTHER'S JEALOUSY. 

The very natural suggestion on the part of 
Savage and others of the jealousy of Eliza- 
beth Hopkins, which led her to exercise 
undue influence over Stephen Hopkins and 
make him leave her son Caleb as heir-ap- 
liarent, regardless of the rights of Giles, the 
first-born son, makes a claim for her leav- 
ing .Tohn. of Hartford, behind when start- 
ing for their new life. Very naturally, be- 
ing too young for any practical benefit, he 
might prove in the way-— her lack of aflfec- 
tlon would not be against her, as circum- 
stances seem in favor of his not having 
been under her care. 

THE CHILDREN. 
Giles Hopkins, his child by his first wife, 
born in England, married October 9, 1639, 
Catherine, daughter of Gabriel Wheldon, of 
Yarmouth and Barnstable, and died about 
1G90. 

His first home was with his parents at 
Plymouth; he then removed to Mattachuse. 
In 1642 he was the surveyor of Yarmouth, 
nnd until 1662 a surveyor of Yarmouth and 
Nnnsett, or Eastham; 1655, one of the list 
of twenty-nine freemen of Eastham. 

Giles Hopkins had ten children, and as 
liistory I note that the first son was named 
Stephen, the second John! 

Constance, also the first wife's child, born 
in England, married in 1627 Hon. Nicholas 
Snow, one of the founders of Eastham, who 
came over in the Ann. 

They give a double claim- as signers, 
through their descendant, Robert Treat 
Paine. 

Then come the children of the second 
wife: Damaris, bom in England, married 
in 1646 Jacob Cooke, son of Francis, of the 
Mayflower, and died after 1666. leaving 
Jacob with the privilege of marrying again, 
which he availed himself of — after the 
fashion of the day. 

Oreanus, the Mayflower gift, that came 
to them about October, 1620, died before 
1627, without attaining the age when his 
special birthrights would tell in his favor. 

Deborah, born at Plymouth, 1622. married 
in 1646 Andrew Ring, of Plymouth, who 
was made freeman that year, and being 
<'arly an orphan was left by his mother to 
the good Dr. Fuller's care. 

Then Caleb, of Plymouth, his father's 
exocutoi, who bore arms in 1643, and, true 
to his family instincts, followed the sea, 
(lying at Barbadoes. "probably unmarried." 
Strange, that for all his mother's successful 
<'ffnrts in his behalf, gaining for him pre- 
^odFiice over his older brother, the desrout 
*-iiould reall.v »ind only, unless .John Hop- 
Ivins, of Hartford, is accepted, come through 
Giles, the oldest son. 

Then Ruth, and poor Elizabeth, who. still 
a child, in 1647 was, by action of Capt. 
Miles Standish and her brother Caleb, in- 
trusted to Richard Sparrow, but did not live 



to marry and have what her heart desired, 
a home of her own. 

STEPHEN HOPKINS'S WIFE. 
The unknown wife of his early days had 
long passed from his life, but the Pilgrim 
was very appreciative of the one left for his 
comfort, though he survived her; the separa- 
tion was not for long, and his dying request 
was to be laid beside her in the grave where 
he had so lovingly placed her. The records 

five his death as 1644, and hers between 
640 and 1644. 

^She had done well by him after her own 
p!an of action, their few and simple culin- 
ary utensils, in keeping with thefr homes, 
she used to the best advantage. Whatever 
the situation, Mr. Stephen Hopkins was a 
wiser and better man when he dined well; 
the early habit of two meals a day would 
hardly suffice for him, and Doty and Leis- 
ter, being of the family, would nevef refuse 
the "rear supper" told us of by the writer 
of "Piers of Fulham," for fear of surfeit- 
ing, in Plymouth colony! 

Elizabeth Hopkins "piped to dinner with 
great regularity," and no one answered the 
summons with more alacrity than her liege 
lord and master. Her experienced hand 
told in the preparation, and Stephen cared 
for the accessories. 

JOHN HOPKINS, OF HARTFORD. 

John Hopkins, of Hartford, the man who 
honors Stephen, of the Mayflower, if his 
son, was made freeman in 1634 (Records of 
Mass., vol. 1. page 370, confirmed as to 
statement by C- R., vol. 1, page 153), the 
same year his son Stephen, whose name 
would seem to corroborate the kinship be- 
tween the two. was bom. 

To make the above satisfactory and be- 
yond any present doubt, as it is in evidence 
from all the authorities in our possession, 
I quote the records on which everything^ is 
founded, and leave to the public the accept- 
ing or refusing my own strong convictions. - 

In tracing the ancestry of Col. Archibald 
Hopkins, of Washington, through his 
father, the great Mark Hopkins, of Will- 
iams College, to John, of Hartford, "wlio 
came from Coventry. England, to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1630," the above is stated 
without demur in "American Ancestry," 
Vol. IV.,. pp. 227-228. and the book was 
published In 1889, when this discussion was 
^at least in a quiescent state. 

Then, in Paige's "History of Cambridge." 
p. 33, it is implied that John Hopkins's 
name first appears in the list of proprietors 
in 16aS, while a little later on, it is stated 
that "perhaps many of them were here 
earlier than the dntes would indicate." 

The next confirmation (which also is ap- 
plicab!e as to the Windsor, Conn., records) 
by the author is to the effect that "some 
whose names are given under date of 1632 
were certainly in Cambridge in 1631, and 
some entered in the lists under 1633 and 
1634 may have been residents one 'or two 
years previously." 

HIS MARRIAGE. 

.John Hopkins married Jane — and further- 
more history saith not. but if he came over 
in 1630. as "Munsell" unhesitatingly as- 
serts, and only attained his majority which 
entitled him to froemanship in 16,^, he 
must have married in America, and it is 
quite a natural surmise »-hat his wooing 
may have detained him in Cambridge, in- 
steavl of seeking his father in Plymouth 
or elsewhere. 

In a history which I have never been 
able to find again, so have not even the 
faintest actual authority for the state- 
ment, after this marriage of .Tohn Hop- 
kins 'o Tane— there ^vas written in pencil 
"Strong/* The wish may have been father 
to thf thouffht. still the possibilities tend 
naturally that way, claiming as I feel 
borne out in saying by constant study of 
their personal connections, that those who 
came over for twenty years after the 



Mayfiower, were mainly relatives, only 
waiting for the verdict of the pioneers to 
make their start 

The human consignment of the "Adven- 
turers" were not thos# to the "manner 
bom, and should not be cast upon the 
"old comers," as of their ilk. 
HIS RESIDENCE. 
In Paige's early plan of Cambridge (pages 
ID ana 16) John Hopkins draws among 
the first, being only **24" on the list, his 
house situated on Spring or Mount Aubtirn 
street. The whole desire of placing every- 
thmg I could gather before the public was 
not foi assertion, but discussion; con- 
victions which one must hold alone are of 
little value, and, fortunately, I have been 
spared this, but every Hopkins must have 
some legends oi records, and if the im- 
pulse to bring them forward is not strong 
enough for action, they have the regrets 
which will always remain with them. 

Figures make strong testimony, are ac- 
cepted as facts. Thus John Hopkins, of 
Hartford, who, according to the possibllitv 
resulting from my search, was bom in 
1613. becomes tmthfully a "freeman." as 
told in the records of Massachuetts, vol. 1, 
page 370, March 4. 1634. A proud hus- 
band immediately after, and, to fill the 
year with blessings, welcomed Stephen, 
sole son of his heart and home, the same 
year. 

The supnosition by many is, though I 
cannot verify it by records, that he went to 
Hartford with Rev. Thomas Hooker's com- 
pany, location and time we in favor of 
this. There must have been some great 
attraction drawing him there, for his posi- 
tion in Cambridge was of the best. 

However, in Hartford, he became an or- 
iginal proprietor, "townsman," if that were 
an additional honor, 1640. juror 1643. and 
then surronnded by all that proves life at- 
tractive, died in 16r>4. making him. accord- 
ing to his freemanship and the date of birth 
I have supplied. 41 years of age. his com- 
parative youth being always in history. 

A man was only reouired to be of age to 
secure "freemanship." but there was. of 
course, a varying rate of aee after that. 
Timo of arrival and inclination (the causp 
for the latter I have. already explained) had 
much to do with claiming or ^accepting it. 

JANE HOPKINS. 
^ His wife, Jane Hopkins^ thus early a 
widow, found that traditional Pilgrim com- 
forter in Nathaniel Ward, o.f Hartford, 
afterward of Hadle.v, and so far as the step 
relations she gave the Hopkins descent, had 
no cause for regret. 

Stephen, the first child and only son, mar- 
ri(Hl Dorcas Bronson, daughter of .Tohn 
Bronson,.the emicrrant ancestor of that fam- 
il.v, a man of military fame, having served 
in ♦he Pequod war. 

Beothia, the only daughter, **born about 
1635. mfl'rried first Mar 21. 1^52, Deacon ' 
Samuel Stocking, of Middlelown; second. 
.Tamos Steele, of Hartford." 

I have hoped mu^h from this name con- 
nection, havp traced it among the early 
settlers and ^thought to place it in England 
so directly as to "be family proof. Seeking 
a friend on^ this^ sublect, he joined th** 
search, nnd we make the earliest record in 
tho Mildmay family collaterallv. 

That per'od was such a field for "Eliza- 
beth" in every form that it s^^emed possi- 
ble to n>e ainone the manv nicknames that 
follnwofl pverythin? in "ye olden tim^a," 
Be^th, Pertlia and Bethia might result. Thr» 
lax spell incr for centuries added or took 
away a Tetter without the slightest compunc- 
tion. 

Th's would b<* a sinsrular confirmation of 
rolntionshin if .Tohn Honkins, of Hartford, 
^^ad this nnrnosp in naminir the dnuirhter of 
Bothia after his stepmother. And when one 
roflpcts on the horror of the Pilsrrims at sny- 
tliinr sarorimr of Popery, the force of thus 
naming Stephen, son of .Tohn, of Hartford, 
is a very powerful areument, for the rela- 
tion to Stephen, of the Mayflower, as St. 
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Stephen, would interdict such an act except 
for the strong family desire of perpetuating 
the father's and grandfather's name. 

JOHN THE MILLER. 

To properly bring in the various Hopkins 
branches necessary for the perfect whole, 
John Hopkins, of Waterbury, called in his- 
tory "The Miller," son of Stephen, of Hart- 
ford, and grandson of John, the emigrant, is 
a most important factor. 

I have a record before me from a Hopkins 
historian, who gives the wife of "John '.he 
Miller." as Hannah Rogers. I feel that this 
cannot be substantiated by either him or 
myself, but as he had it from some one, 
proof of it mav be given by those not before 
mterested in the search. 

Still, John Hopkins, of Waterbury, Conn., 
spoke for himself, "one of the most respectei 
and influential of the early settlers of Wa- 
terbury," a man who acquired wealth for 
the times, held every otiice. was even with 
other duties of a large public and private 
nature, "tavern keei>er," and then by pro- 
motion, rose to the pinnacle of power, being 
"ordinary keeper," a position eagerly sought 
for and held by the great ones of the land. 

Miller John was also much of a soldier, in 
a time when "military titles were in high 
repute among the colonists. They were pre- 
ferred to civil or ecclesiastical honors. A 
corporal was on the road to distinction. His 
office was occasionally, but not usually at- 
tached to his name. A sergeant had attained 
distinction, and his title was never omitted. 
An ensign, or lieutenant, was lifted quite 
above the heads of his fellows." 

Our John, started with the claim to dis- 
tinction, was ensign in 1715 and lieutenant 
in 171G. This pride of military position be- 
ing his, he was from that date called "Left 
Hopkins." What he was himself was goo^, 
he fulfilled the inherited claim that he 
should do well, and his descendants have 
acted nobly their part in this solid family 
history. 

John the Miller, in 1729, when the new 
meeting house came to b^ settled, was one 
of the revered dignitaries who were voted 
into liie %r8t pew at the best end"* pf the 
pulpit." Succeeding generations have -been 
the "teachers of men," and from the pulpit 
itself, have spoken to "those in anthdrity." 

CELEBRATED DIVINES. 

Who would not claim relationship with* 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D. D., of Newport. 
R. I., the famous divine, from whom the 
Hopkinsian- School of Theology received 
its name; better known to some readers as 
the hero of the "Minister's Wooing." Son of 
Timothy, of WaterUiyy, grandson of John 
the Millerj he tells the story of his life, when 
writing to his cousin, Rev. Jonathan Judd, 
of South Hampton, November 5, 1789, he 
says: 

"We are going into a world of light, 
where it -will be known what truth rfnd what 
errors we have imt)ibed, and contended for 
in this dark world, and then all matters will 
be set right, to which I feel no 'reluctance, 
hdping I sincerely love the truth, and that . 
I am building on the sure foundation laid 
in Zion, whatever hay or stubble may be 
found with me. And as to those who are 
the professed friends of Christ, I desire not 
to judge any of them before the time." etc. 
"Your kinsman and old friend. S. Hopkins. 
REV. MARK HOPKINS, LL. D. 

Then bringing the name down to the mem- 
ory of the living, that greatest of all these 
who have borne the name of Hopkins, treas- 
ured by every student at Williams College 
who'' had the pleasure of being under him, 
held inexpressibly dear in the hearts of nil, 
this Rev. Mark Hopkins. LL. D., as they 
called him, who, when visiting his grave th«» 
centennial of the college, October 8, 1893. 
"The Sainted Hopkins" gives added value 
to this inheritance. 

All extract from a sermon delivered by 
bim at Plymouth, Mass., December 22, 



1846, from the text Matthew xxiii., 8 "And 
all ye are brethren," fits prophetically into 
the needs of to-day. 

"The term brethren indicates equality and 
affection, and these must form the basis of 
a perfect society. Let every man be at his 

{)ost, never ashamed of the plain rigging of 
lis good ship, but always hearing that voioe 
of duty, and of the voice of the Grod of our 
fathers, which will speak above the war of 
every trumpet, and then if our ship must go 
down the will of God be done. 

"But then she will not go down, then the 
hand which guided the Mayower will guide 
her." 

GOV. EDWARD HOPKINS. 

Edward Hopkins, Governor of Connecti- 
cut and founder of the Hopkins Grammar 
Schools, of New Haven and Hartford, was 
born, according to the Memorial History 
of Hartford, at Shrewsbury, County Salop, 
in England. 1600, son of Edward or Ed- 
mund HopHJns, and Katherine, sister of Sir 
Henry Lello, and came to this country, ar- 
riving in Boston June 26, 1637. 

Shrewsbury is not far from Coventry, 
and the places have a strong ecclesiastical 
connection; still, I wished it nearer, and 
was delighted to find from Scavea's "Hart- 
ford in the Olden Time" that he was bom 
near Shrewsbury in 1600, which lessens the 
distance and increases the connection with 
Coventry, the home of the Hopkinses. 

The history of Shrewsbury gives nothing 
of importance in the line of my study, while 
Coventry, in the same series of English 
workK furnishes much of interest, and 
gives high place to those we are seeking. 

"Edward Hopkins was brought up in 
London, in handsome style," and in his man- 
hood was a "Turkey merchant." 

This identifies him from boyhood with 
Tendon, and Stephen Hopkins, of the May- 
flower, was called from the "London sec- 
tion." ' • ' 

The future Governor of Connecticut came 
out in the same vessel with a very noted 
Hopkins cousin. Rev. John Davenport, and 
as, he was a preacher in London, before 
fleeing to Leyden, the strong, continuqjjs 
family weaving of interests had every op- 
portunity of incrfeasinlgr. 

All of this was carried along the lihes, 

not only to those bearing this name, but the 

'various members of families,^ with a strong 

'pull to the American colony, where. ties of 

blood- were awaiting them. 

» EDWARD HOPKINS'S LIFE. 

"He was exemplary for his piety, integ- 
rit/ and charity. He did everything to 
maintain peace' apd justice. He had to 
combat with many evils, not only in subdu- 
ing ^he wilderness, but with others, which 
gave a wound to his spirit; an incurable 
dementia had seized his wife at the same 
time that he was subject to pulmonary 
complaints. The latter he could have borne 
with resignation, for what are the in- 
firmities of the body, compared with the 
trials of the heart." 

I promised myself, said he. "too much 
content in this relation and enjoyment, and 
the Lord will make me to know that this 
world shall not afford it me." 

Gov. Hopkins married "Ann, daughter of 
David Yale, of Denbigshire,"' and step- 
daughter of Gov. Eaton, who was a fellow- 
passenger on the ship that brought him 
out. ' 

Though one with the early settlors in all 
respects identified fully with their interests. 
Edward Hopkins never lost his connection 
with the London of his previous life. Ho 
placed his mark indelibly here, but returned 
to England and resumed his large associa- 
tions at the tini<- of the death of his brother. 
Henry, 1654, who had received the office of 
Warden of the Fleet from his uncle Sir 
Henry I^llo, and by his will constituted 
Gov. Hopkins Wnrdoii of the Fleet and 
Keeper of the Palace of Westminster. 

"Added to this, he was agent in London 
for a colonizing company, the chief mem- 



bers of which were Lords Say and Seal, 
Lord Brook, Lord Rich .and Sir Richard 
Saltonstall and others of influence, political- 
ly and socially." 

Sad for our history, he died without issue 
in 1657, and this country, which would 
have been his home but for his domestic 
affiictions, had to be content with the re- 
sults of the sum of money he left "for the 
breeding up of hopeful youths, both at the 
grammar school and the college, for the 
publii service of the colony in future 
times." 

The bequest has caused much trouble in 
the courts "on both sides of the ocean, but 
now in the hands of trustees the college re- 
ceives part of the income from it." 

The position I have taken is of great mo- 
ment if I am successful in establishing it, 
but I am not alone in opinion. I know 
President Mark Hopkins, of Williams Col- 
lege, believed that a relationship existed, 
though I have never heard what degree of 
consanguinity he thought possible, and Dr. 
Park, who wrote the preface to the life of 
the great theologian, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, 
of Newport, says: "This Gov. EM ward Hop- 
kins, and Stephen, who came in the May- 
flower, conjectured by some to be related, as 
also to John Hopkins, who came to Cam- 
bride, etc." 

Additional supposition comes from the 
new "History of Waterbury:" 

"The mill at Hartford, from its begin- 
ning, seems to have been held in the Hop- 
kins family. Gov. Edward Hopkins him- 
self owning the mill, or an interest in it." 

Then vol. I., page 573: "Stephen Hopkins, 
son of John I., who was the owner of a mill 
in Hartford, accepted the proposal to build 
the mill in Waterbury, built a mill, and 
sent his son John to run it. but did not come 
himself, or remove his family hither." 

This was in 1680, several years after the 
death of Gov. Hopkins, and these facts 
regarding business relations would seem to 
confirm their kinship. 

Thanks to Dr. Charles J. Hoadley, LL.D., 
State Librarian of Connecticut, my atten- 
tion was called to the commission of John 
Winthrop as first magistrate at Namecock, 
now New London, dated October 27, 1647. 
"It has on it the oldest known seal of Con- 
necticut." The commission was written and 
signed by Edward Hopkins, doubly valuable 
from the fact that very little of Gov. Hop- 
kins's writing is in existence. It was given 
to the library by Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, 
part of his family papers. 

No high-minded person desires to appro- 
priate to their family advancement a coat- 
of-arms not clearly and authentically their 
own. As regards this family there can be 
no doubt. The arms were granted to and 
first used by Sir Richard Hopkins, of Cov- 
entry, "and they may still be seen, carved 
in oak, in what is now a machine shop, but 
<hai some centuries ago was known as the 
Palace Yard, because there Sir Richard 
entertained so often the nobility and royalty 
of England." 

There is a very pretty piece of history 
attached to the arms, and, having 
dates at my command the story told 
will carry conviction to every one who 
reads and "inwardly digests" the argu- 



(Note—Very naturally many opinions 
come to me from people interested in these 
papers, and one gentleman calls in ques- 
tion my presuming that the church reconl 
of Stephen Hopkins and Eltza; Fisher's mar- 
riage in 1617, meant the Elizabeth of after 
history. It was written so in early times, 
and not to rely upon myself wholly, I talked 
the matter over with Mrs. Alice Morse Earlo, 
who is, no one will question, a very stron;; 
historian in regard to oarly colonial times. 
Mrs. Earlo confirmed my opinion, and said 
she not only could give me authorities, but 
that one cauio to her then in regard to the 
Cousins of Salem, Mass. She also fully 
agreed to my suppositions in regard to 
"Bcitha," A. A. H. 
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ments that have preceded in regard to the 
Hopkins family. 

It is assured to John of Hartford and his 
descendants, and I doubt not will be accept- 
able, with an acknowledged kinship to all 
holding a title clear to **Mr. Stephen Hop- 
kins, 14th Signer of the Mayflower Com- 
pact." 

THE ARMS. 

The arms given were taken from the fam- 



greatly enhanced by the knowledge that it 
would be available for my needs. 

The arms are an azure chevron on a sable 
field, between three pistols, or as many red 
roses. Crest, a tower in flames. 

The signature is a fitting accom[)animent 
and tells a long historical connection with 
the past, the Bible record giving us Reu- 
ben Hopkins (son of Stephen Hopkins, 
Esq., and Jemima Brunson Hopkins) was 
born in the town of Amenia, in Dutchess 



necticut, and married Jemima Brunson, 
who was born in Waterbury, in Connecti- 
cut. My father died in Amenia, in the 
county of Dutchess and State of New 
York. My mother died at Bennington, in 
the State of Vermont, in the 84th year of 
her age. They were many years and be- 
fore my birth professors of religion." 

Afterward in another handwriting is 
''Reuben Hopkins, died at Edwardsville in 
the State of Illinois, in the year 1819." 

So this arms speaks to us, probably from 




ily Bible of Uouben ITopkiiis, now through 
intcrinarriaffe in the possession of Campbell 
Steward, of Goshen, Orange Conntj-, New 
York, and by him presented to Mr. Lewis 
C. Hopkins, of New York, who has worked 
with me and for me in this search, his 
pleasure in the possession of the arms 



County, on the 1st day of June, old style, 
in the year 1748, and was married to Han- 
nah Elliott, daughter of Col. Aaron Elliott 
and Mary Elliott, bv Rev. Eliphalet Hunt- 
ingdon, November 23, 1773, etc. 

With the filial regard of the day. Reuben 
has recorded in this Bible. "My father, Ste- 
phen Hopkins, was born io Hartford, Con- 



tlie last century, and tradition says that 
".John, the Miller of Waterbury," had pos- 
session, by right of primongeniture of coat- 
armour. 

Found in the family Bible of a man who 
died in 1819, made personal, by his own 
old-time signature, carries ample conviction. 
Still, evidenee of its authenticity it not 
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wanting in other branches of the Hopkins 
family of close collateral descent 

Mr. Charles Hopkins kindly brought me 
his arms, which he had **from Timothy 
Hopkins, of California, by him taken from 
the Bible of his stepfather, the late Mark 
Hopkins, the great financier of Great Har- 
rington, Mass., and California." They are 
the counterpart of each other. Col. Archi- 
bald Hopkins, of Washington, D. C, con- 
firms the arms, he having visited Coventry, 
where he saw the family tombs at St. 
Michaels, and the old house of Sir Richard 
Hopkins. 

CONVICTION. 

Increased strength is found in the im- 
possibility that Reuben Hopkins, who died 
\ti 1819, could have secured his arms from 
the others. So the descendants may annro- 
priate the arms without hesitation, and feel 
quite secure that when **John Hopkins, of 
Hartford,'* started **in search of his father,** 
he brought with him family proofs of his 
Identity, at least locally. 

Reuben may have been an unknown quan- 
tity to many branches, but to-day he makes 
his claim, and not an unworthy one— for bv 
birth and his own marriage to Hannah El- 
liot (fifth in descent from '*John Eliot, the 
Apostle"), who was bom August 31, 1746, 
and is placed on the records as "highly edu- 
cated/^ he gave in his turn much addition 
to the fami^ inheritance of distinction. 
MU.ITARY CONNECTION. 

The military record of this branch of the 
famUy is unequaled. Stephen Hopkins, of 
Hartford (son of Ebenezer). then of Ha- 
winton, afterwards of "Nine Partners" 
(Amenia, Dutchess CJounty, New York.), 
had five sons officers in the Revolutionary 
army, two being killed by the Indians. Can 
a country ask more of its citizens? 

It was a wonderful family, filled with 
piety, good works and patriotism." 

My endeavor will be to place a few genea- 
rogical lines, from various sections, that I 
can authenticate, so that those of the same 
lineage will see where they belong in this 
great history. 

Mr. Lewis Cheesman Hopkins (starts 
until notice is given him of another genera- 
tion), with John Hopkins, of Hartford, then 
Stephen, his only son, who married Dorcas 
Bronson; next Ebenezer Hopkins, bom in 
1669, resided in Hartford, married Mary, 
daui^ter of Deacon Samuel Butler, of 
Weathersfield. Hezekiah P., their son, bom 
November 21, 1702, in Hartford, afterwards 
of Harwinton; married Sarah Davis, June, 
1742. Hezekiah, the second, of Haminton, 
born in 1758, married Eunice Hubbell, June 
12. 1783; their son, William Milton, born 
August 1, 1789, married Almira Adkins, 
November 7, 1807. 

Then Lewis C. Hopkins, who married 
Julia Maria Whetstone, and to their two 
living sons, gives the inherited family pa* 
triotism, himself a son of the American 
Revolution, a member of the "Founders 
and Patriots* Society,*' while the grand- 
children, following in his footsteps, are 
learning duty to their country and fiag, with 
the "ChUdren*s Society of 1776.** 

From this branch comes Major Robert 
Emmet Hopkins, with a fitting military 
record from the civil war. Captain in the 
149th Regiment of New York Infantry, 
taken prisoner at Chancellorsville, Va., con- 
fined in Libby Prison until exchanged, wheu 
he rejoined his command. Then, after par- 
ticipating in the battles of Wahatchie Junc- 
tion, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridgo. 
and Ringgold, resigned on account of ill 
health, July 3, 1864. 

FAMILY GIFTS. 

Knowing the tradition that all the Hop- 
kins family had as a birthright, the gifts of 
music, and art, I took pains to search for 
the trath of this report, and found at every 
step corroboration from many branches, and 



different localities, and myself have added 
on conviction, the gift of composition. 

Another branch has a large claim, running 
through John, of Hartford, then Stephen, 
and Dorcas (Bronson) Hopkins, he born 
1634, "John the Miller,** their son. born iu 
1665, his son^^tephen Hopkins, bom No- 
vember 19, 1689, married Susanna, daugh- 
ter of John Peck, of Wallingford, 1717, died 
1769. Next their son, Joseph Hopkins, of 
Waterbury, born in the limits of the present 
Naugatuck; June 6, 1730, married Hepzibab, 
daughter of Thomas Clark, November 28, 

This Judge Joseph Hopkins is one of her 
sons that Waterbury is justly proud of. He 
died in office in New Haven, (3onn., March 
27, 1801, having lived through the stirring 
times of the revolution, a patriot, as the 
country then demanded and made of men. 
The records tell us that "Gen. Lafayette, 
once during the war, perhaps more than 
once, passed through Waterbury. He also 
on one occasion stopped at the house of 
Joseph Hopkins, Esq.. then the most prom- 
inent civilian in the place.*' 

Jesse, the son of Joseph, born May 20, 
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1766, married, December, 1794, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Nathaniel Goodwin, of Hart- 
ford. 

This takes us into Jefferson County, N. 
T., where, in 1813, Jesse Hopkins was ap- 
pointed County Judge by De Witt Clinton, 
and from this line comes Goodwin Brown, 
of Albany, and Charles Hopkins, of Brook- 
lyn, as well as Katherine Hopkins, the third 
principal of Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary, whose bright career closed too early 
for the good of the college, but the worthy 
memory is still fresh in the hearts of many 
of the living. Bom in Rutland, Jefferson 
County. N. Y.. August 22, 1835. Heaven 
claimed her March 10, 1865, before she had 
reached her thirtieth year. 

I have given John Hopkins* lines only in 
this paper to prevent confusion, though 
there are many in various parts of this 
country, who. having this descent, have 
never doubted the Mayflower at the other 
end, the question not having come up for 
consideration. 

Coventry, the home of the Hopkins fam- 
ily, was always a place of the greatest com- 



mercial importance. Wealth came to it 
from its progression. Royalty, secure in 
the pageant of his or her reception, sought 
it frequently, and the people who left there 
for homes in the new world, being in the 
leading strings of heredity, no matter what 
garb or sect they hid it under, made citizens 
of note and power as a result. 

The guilds with them were very numerous 
— **The Merchants, Trinity, St Katherine*s, 
the Sherman and Taylor*s, Corpus Christi, 
and many others; the chantries, almshouses, 
pensions and indemnities, hospitals and 
schools show how great and important a 
place the city of Coventry was during the 
middle ages.'^ 

The power of these guilds cannot be over- 
rated; their influence was widespreading, 
so those bearing the names of Hopkins, Dav- 
enport, etc., were not "strangers to be taken 
in** by any one at whatever period of their 
own or the countn^*s existence they reached 
New England. They came stamped with 
the best the mother country could give, and 
through succeeding times have left their 
impress on the seats of learning, the manu- 
factures and arts. 

One finds "in St Michael's (Coventry, 
England) Church, on the north side of the 
chancel, a finely-executed white marble 
monument with three busts, and the follow- 
ing inscription: 

Near this place, lye the remains 
Of Richard Hopkins E^q, and of Mary his 

beloved Wife, 
To the pious memory of whom this monu- 
ment is erected 
By the order of their only Son Edward 

Hopkins, 
With design to transmit to posterity the 

character of both, 
Justly allowed to them, in the age they live 

in. 

Richard was a tender husband, an indulgent 

father, a sincere friend 

A devout Protestant, and a true loyal 

Patriot; 

Of the latter he ^ave proofs, in the several 

Parliments 
In which for many years he represented this 

City. 
Mary no less possessed of all the virtues of 
her sex, she was charitable chaste and 
pious; a dutiful wife and affection- 
ate mother. 
He departed this life Feb 1, 1707, in the 

68th year of his age 
She Oct. 13, 1711, in the 63d year of her age. 



This son Edward, who also represented 
Coventry in Parliament, died in 1736. 

The list of the Mayors of Coventry gives 
us: 

1498— Wm. Hopkins, dyer. 

1564 — Wm. Hopkins, draper. 

1609— Sampson Hopkins, draper. 

1640— Sampson Hopkins, merchant. 

"The family of Hopkins trace founder's 
kin to St. John's College. Oxford. The 
name was originally written Hopkyns. It 
was so spelt by John Hopkjrns. who filled 
a civic oflSce in the City of Coventry in 
1567.** 

From the History of Waterbury, Vol.1, 
page 668: 

"Perhaps the stone that will interest the 
greatest number of readers of this History 
is that of Hannah Hopkins, wife of John 
the miller, and fore-mother of a long line of 
distinguished men. 

"Her descendants to-day are many, and 
it is a matter of regret that her maiden 
name is unknown. She died May 3, 1730.** 

This tale is told. Hannah Hopkins dead, 
still lives with many to rise up and call her 
blessed. Though none is her descent strong- 
Note.— Among those from the Waterbury, 
Conn., section are Richard Burton. Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Capt. Milton Haxtun. U. S. N.; 
Dr. George G. Hopkins, Col. Woolsey R. 
Hopkins, Prof. G. L. Raymond, of Prince- 
ton University, 
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er than her son Timothy, of Waterbury, 
father of Rey. Samnel Hopkins, D. D. 

In memory of 

Samnel Hopkins D. D. 

Pastor of the 

First Congregational Church 

in Newport 

who departed this life 

Dec 20th A. D. 1803 

in the 83d year of his age 

Whose faithful attention to the duties 

of his pastoral office and 

Whose Talnable writings 

Will recommend his character 

When this monument 
Erected by his bereaved flock 
Shall, with the precious dust it covers 
Cease to be distinguished. 

Copied from old tombstones in the Cen- 
tre Church in Hartford by Dr. Charles J. 
Hoadley, State Librarian of Connecticut, to 
iecure preservation: 
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In memory of Mrs. Sally Hopkins 

wife of 

Mr. Samuel Hopkins 

and daughter of the late 

Benjamin Payne, Esq. 

who died December 23d 

A. D. 1796 

in the 29th year 

of her age. 



In in Memory of of 

Mrs. Rebecca Hopkins 

Wife of 

Mr. Asa Hopkins 

and daughter of the late 

Benjamin Payne Esqr 

who died Sept 17th 

1791 

Aged 29 years. 



D 

m 



Also 
of his eldest daughter 

Rebecca the wife 

of Joan McCrackan 

who died 14th November 1803 

Aged 21 years- 



In memory of 

Doct'r Asa Hopkins 

v'ho died Dec. 4th 1805 

aged 48 years. 



Also of 

Edward 

Son of 

Asa and Abigail Hopkins 

who died 

. April 18th, 1799 

aged 13 months. 




Here lies the body of 

TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Esq, 

Who died February ye St?*, 

A. Dom. 1 743, 

Agfed 57 years. 

when this you see 
then think of me* 



Copp's Hill Inscriptions: 

This stone is erected in memory of 

Gapt Galeb Hopkms Jnn'r 

who died Octobr 19th 

1791 

in the 39th year of his age. 

Here lies the body of 

Betsy Hopkins 

Dan'tr of Biichael and Joanna Hopkins 

died August 29 

17& 

aged 15 months and 17 days. 

In memory of 
Bnoch Hopkins 
who departed this life Dec 27, 1778 
a. 55 years. 
'Tell them tho* 'tis an awful thing to die, 
Twas e'en to thee; yet the path once trod. 
Heaven lifts if s everlasting portals high 
And bids the pure in heart, behold their 
God." 

Here lies ye body of 

Samuel Hopkins son to 

Mr Enoch and Mary Hopkins who died 

Sept 23d 1767 

aged 1 year and 8 months. 

From old cemetery, Ghatham, Mass.: 

Mrs Lydla Hopkins 

wife of Barzilla Hopkins 

Died, Jan. 5th, 1773 

In her 35th year. 

Mr Elisha Hopkins 

Died Feb. 1. 1741-2 

Aged 53 years, 1 mo., 5 days. 

n ^^^S'~:^^7' ^- ®- I>wight. of Plain- 
field, N. J., has sent me the following rec- 
ord: "Your statement that the name of 
Stephen was not often given by the early 
Puritans of New England, probably on ac- 
count of its association with St Stephen, 
has led me to consult Savage on this point. 
In 500 pages of Savage, taken from each 
one of the four volumes, I have found only 
ninety of this name. Fifteen of these were 
emigrants of whose ancestry nothing is 
recorded, and so may be discarded. There 
remain, then, seventy-five by the name of 
Stephen, of whose ancestry something is 
known, although in most instances the in- 
formation is meager. Of these, however, 
no less than thirty-nine, or more than half 
have ancestors of that name, or in a few 
cases uncles, by the name of Stephen. This 
seems to bear you out in your position that 
the early Puritans of New England did have 
a prejudice against the name of Stephen 
and that when they gave it they did so as a 
namesake.) 
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J I Here lyes ye body of ^^ 

|| WILLIAM HOPKINS, || 

Sfthe husband of Rebecca If 

^# Hopkins^ <^^ 

I* who departed this life || 

II Tune ye 26, i7t&. || 

It ♦^ 

11 ^^ 

The above from the old graveyard in 
and though Stephen Hopkins^s descendants 
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♦♦ Here lieth ye body of *♦ 

tt JOHN HOPKINS, 1% 

tt Died Zt 

II July ye 22d, 1727, ♦* 

Sll «« v« tt 

22d year of his agfc, || 

tl X^ 

^^ Z^ 

Orient, Suffolk County, L. I., New York, 
have the Coventry names. 
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The position of the descendants of John 
Hopkins, of Hartford* needs no indorse- 
ment from the dead or living. They are 
well placed at every turn, and make good 
all that can be said of them. Mr. St^hen 
Hopkins^ of the Mayflower, too, records 
his claim, and gives ns in the present day. 
the highest State Execntive in the length 
and breadth of the land. 

The chart explains Itself, but does not 
tell all, for the Morton line also leads back 
to the early colonies, to the George Morton 
who came out in the Ann, and so established 
himself and descendants as to make it 
a line eagerly sought for. 

Hon. Stephen (1) and Elizabeth Hopkins 



I 



Deborah Hopkins ('-0= Andrew King 



I 
yary King (^.^John Morton 



Captain Ebenezer Morton (4)ssMercy Foster 



I 



I 
Ebenexer Morton (QssMrs. Sarah Cobb 



Levy Morton (6):s:Hannah Dalley 



Rev. Daniel O. Morton (DssLncretia Parsons 



I 



Gtovemor Levi Parsoas Morton 

Many letters have come to me since the 
publishing of this article on Stephen Hop- 
kins, and even with my own convictions on 
the subject of this relationship, I have been 
surprised to find how frequently the lines 
are carried directly from the Mayflower to 
the descendants of John, of Hartford, an'd 
the writers have no question but that their 
statements are well authenticated. 

I have given before what I fed to be 
strong historical evidence in the repetition 
of the same names in both branches, and 
even at the risk of the tedious "twice told 
tale," 1 would like to revert to the peculiar 
naming of the children of. Gyles Hopkins, 
oldest son of Stephen, of the Mayflower, the 
first called Stephen for his grandfather, the 
second John, as I call atention to, for his 
brother, John, of Hartford, another child, 
Caleb. This John names his son Stephen, 
his daughter Bethia, and then Stephen in 
turn, calls his son Samuel. From a May- 
flower descendant on Long Island, comes a 
record which proves "Samuers" place in 
both branches. 

Giles Hopkins had a son, William Hop- 
kins, who lived and died on Shelter Island, 
L. I., in the year of 1718. His son, Samuel 
Hopkins, died at Miller's Place in 1-788. His 
son, Samuel Hopkins, of Miller's Place, died 
in 1807. His son, Samuel Hopkins, of Mil- 
ler's Place, died in 1866, leaving a son, also 
Samuel (J) bom in 1836, to whom I am in- 
debted for this genealogical record. 

This fills a blank in the lineage sent 
me from Cape Cod, and as it is of great 
value to descendants of this branch, I write 
it in full. It is sufficient, the historv having 
been given, to repeat that, Giles (2), son of 
Stephen, (1) married October 9, 1639. Kath- 
erine, daughter of Gabriel Wheldon, lie died 
about 1690. 

Their children were: Mary, bom Novem- 
ber, 1640; Stephen (3), born September, 

1642, married Mary Merrick; John (3), born 

1643, (died an infant); Abigail (3), bom 
1644; Deborah (3), bom 1645; Caleb (3), 
bom 1650, died 1728; Ruth (3), bom 1653: 
Joshua (3), born 1C57. marrieJ Mary, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Cole; William (3), born 1660; 
Elizabeth (3). born 1664. 

Stephen Hopkins (3), son of Giles, and 
iQentK>ned in his grandfather's will while 
yet an infant, born 1642, married Mary, 
daughter of William Merrick, of Eastham, 
May 22, 1667. She was admitted a member 
of the new church at Harwich 1700, when 
that place was set off from Eastham. She 
after died, and in 1701 he married 



Bethia Atkins. lu 1665 he was allowed two 
kegs of powder and a grant of land oh 
Samj^»son s Neck, (Eastham). Removed from 
Eastham to what is now Brewster in 1702, 
on land his father gave him. He died Oc- 
tober 10, 1718, leaving issue by first wife 
only. 

Elizabeth, bom 1668. 

Stephen (4), bora 1670, married Sarah 
Howes, died April 9, 1732. 

Judah J. (4), bom January, 1672. 

Ruth (4), bom 1674. 

Nathaniel (4), born 1680. 

Samuel (4), bom 1682. 

Joseph (4), bom 1688^ married Mary 
Mayo. 

Benjamin (4), bora 1689, married Rachel 
Lincoln. 

Mary (4), bom 1692, married Jonathan 
Maker. 

Stephen Hopkins (4) (son of Stephen 3), 
bom at ESastham, in the part now called 
Brewster (records in the present town of 
Harwich). He was of the third school di'- 
vision, 1725. with his brothers, Nathaniel' 
and Joseph. He married, 1692 Sarah Howe. 
•They had the sixteenth pew in the church. 
He soon turned it over to Lieut. Freeman. 
His wife was taken as a member of the 
new church abont 1700. He died April 9, 
.1733. Their children were: 

Jonathan (5), born 1(593, died 1717. 

Thankful (5), born April, 1700. 

Elkanah (5), bom August 12, 1703, died 
1720. 
! Thomas (5), bom June, 1705. 

Ebenezer (5). bom January, 1706, mar- 
ried Rebecca Crosby, 1732. 

Mary (5), bom 1708. 

Phebe (5). born July 11, 1711. 

Hannah (5). born November 4, 1714. 

Ebenezer Hopkins (5), (son of Stephen 4), 
born 1705, married Rebecca Crosby, Octo- 
ber 12, 1732, and recorded on the town rec- 
ords of Harwich, Mass., are the following: 

Issue of Ebenezer and Rebecca (Crosby) 
Hopkins: 

Mary (6), born March 20, 1732. 

Eunice, horn October 18, 1734. 

Phebe, born April 12, 1737. 

Stephen, born May 1. 1739. I ^^_ 

Abijah, born May 1. 1739. f G^™- 

No more births occur of this line, but 
upon the church records of the "North par- 
ish," now in the custody of the orthodox 
minister of Brewster, Mass., is this entry: 

"Betsy Hopkins, daughter of Ebenezer 
and Rebecca Hopkins, presented for bap- 
tism, November 6. 1757.^' 

Also two more were presented, whose 
names do not occur in the birth records of 
any Cape Cod towns. 

(It seems hardly possible their parents 
were the above Ebenezer and Rebecca.) 

Caleb, son of Giles, son of Stephen (I), 
born 1650, died 1728. leaving issue Caleb, 
Nathaniel, Thomas, Thankful. 

Joshua, son of Giles, son of Stephen (1), 
born 1(>57; married Mary, daughter Dan 
Cole. Children: John, born 1683, died 1700: 
Abigail, born 1686; Elisha, born 1688; 
Lydia, born 1(592; Mary, born 1694; Joshua, 
born 1697; Hannah, bom 1700; Phebe, 
born 1702. 

William, son of Giles, son of Stephen, the 
paper says, "I have found no record of." 
(This, however, is the ascendant of Mr. 
Samuel Hopkins, of Millar's Place, Long 
Island, so he is easily put in line.) From 
Stephen of the Mayflower descends Mr. 
Thomas S. Hopkins, of Washington; Rev. 
Daniel Requa Foster, of Trenton; Gov. Levi 
P. Morton, Mr. Charles H. Hopkins, of Cali- 
fornia; Mr. C. W. Hopkins, of Providence; 
Mr.E. S. Hopkins, of Providence; Mr. Philip 
Hopkins, of Long Island; Mr. B. C. Hop- 
kins, of St. Albins, and, of course, a great 
many others, but I have given enough for 
those interested to make their search on. 

The John Hopkins family can be readily 
found in many branches in both the Hart- 
ford records and the "New History of Wa- 
terbury," which has thoroughly written all 
that can be found in regard to this family 
»nder discussion. 

Closing this article, which has been such 



an interesting study, I can only hope that 
my convictions may be authentically veri- 
fied, and the descendants of father and son 
have the right they desire of joining the 
.Society of Mayflower Descendants. 

NOTSS. 



Through the courtesy of Mim Louise 
; Winthrop Koues, the student of personal 
history, a professional worker, I have the 
pleasure of giving the following records, 
which while only suggestions are certainly 
very convincing: 

''The name of Robert Love occurs with 
'that of Roger Mompesson in partial list of 
'Justices of the Quoram.' 

**Edward Love married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Moody, of Garsden. 

. **Edward Love, Jr., of Aynho, married 
Mary, daughter to Harecourt" 

Elder William Brewster, who had much 
to do with this Dudley circle, which em- 
braced the Mompessons and others of great 
.distinction, as Miss Koues has shown me. 
had a son "Eld ward," also a son "Love," 
ergo. Elder William Brewster may have 
married Mary, daughter of Edward and 

' Moody Love, and then the naming of 

these sons was a matter of course. 

There is also a "Gvles Love/' and in the 
Mompesson family, kin of the Loves, "Con- 
' stanta." 

The argument came to me Quickly that 
here was another possibility. These names 
are also in the family of Stephen Hopkins 
by his first wffe, too peculiar for accident. 
May not Brewster and Hopkins have joined 
the Virginia company together, because of 
kinship ny marriage, his first wife and the 
Loves related. 

Coventry opens a field, for there were both 
Dudleys and Hopkinses in this place, giving 
them as people of the highest position am- 
ple opportunity of intercourse, and the Dud- 
leys, Mompessons and Loves being authen- 
ticated relatives, the hope is plausible in 
every connection. 

To Mrs. Katherine Searle McCartney, 
also a historian and professional genealogist, 
I owe the following record: 

It has some discrepancies, but they may 
serve as a clue. 

In 1889 Stannard Wame, of England, 
compiled, in the way of notes taken, a 
synopsis of the Searle family, for Mr. Searie 
of Hopkins fame, and she brought it to me. 

"Chronological Index of Memoranda," 
book 22, Searles: 

. Page 57; date, 1620; Christian name, 
Richard; address, Plymouth; description of 
•memoranda, in Mayflower, New England. 

Page 59; date, 1620; Christian name, 
Ambrose; address Plymouth; description of 
memoranda, daughter Margaret marries 
Warren. 

My own article on Warren shows by the 
chart that he was not the Richard Warren 
who married Elizabeth Jouatt, or Ivatt, 

; widow of Marsh. The above is 

worth following up. 

In regard to John Howland, I am told the 
Mayflower Society has abandoned the claim- 
ing of Bridget Van Der Velde as wife of our 
Pilgrim John IMUey, finding two John Til- 
leys. 

This opens the field again for the Carvers, 
and I can only hope that some of these fine 
historians and searchers will start with new 
zeal to prove authentically this ascent, that 
those of the descent may, like Noah's dove, 
find the resting place they desire and de- 
serve. 

So much has been accomplished in a very 
short i>ast that nothing will be a surprise, 
and I find my own arguments, that evvn 
one year ago were looked upon as historical 
"enthusiasm," are now listened te with re- 
spect, accepted and aided. 

The courtesy I have received is far reach- 
ing, all eager to help and the word of 
"cheer" was never wanting. 

I thank them collectively and personally, 
and if they enjoy reading of their forbeari 
as much as I hate the writing of them, our 
cup is full of content. 
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This tombstone, taken from the graveyard at Harwinton, €k>nn., may be of his- 
torical use, and certainly will give some idea of records of that period: 

^ ♦♦ 

thtz 
n 

Here lies the 

body of Mrs* 

ELIZABETH, the 

widow to Lietft 

NATHAN DAVIS, 

decs^d« She died 

Jan'y the 30th, t786, 

in the 97th 

year of her agfe* 



tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 



Here lies intered 

UEUT. NATHAN 

DAVIS, who 

Departed this 

life Sept the J7th, 1785, 

in the 97th 

year of his as:e« 

Death is a det 
that's justly due 

that i have paid 
and so must you. 



8 
tt 
tt 
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This debt i owe 
IS justly due 

and I am come to 
sleep with you. 



8 

n 
u 
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Perhaps parents of the Sarah Davis who married Hezekiah P. Hopkins, son of 
Ebenezer and Mary Butler Hopkins—as told in the record. . . ., 
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Those who have been constituents of the genealogical and historical department of The Mail and Express from its 
start, Saturday, September 22, 1894, can see its workings and the outgrowth in the historical articles, part of which are 
now represented in this pamphlet on the "History of the Signers of the Mayflower Compact." 

The Signers in their order, and perhaps with the addition of some of the early arrivals who were kept back by lack of 
room on the Mayflower, will appear In the great Saturady issues of The Mail and Express. ' 

The second part of the pamphlet, while individual to these people, will contain any new history as addenda that comes 
to the editor. 

Two heraldists have criticised the Arms of the Hopkins family, differing materially in opinion as to Gen. 
Reuben Hopkins's possession of the one in the Hopkins article (the same, however, has been for years in good company; 
owned by President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, and Mark Hopkins, the financier of California). There will be 
opportunity for discussing all of this in the second part of the pamphlet, and the editor desires any information 
that throws light on the dark places. It is the purpose of the department to arouse such a lively interest that readers will 
volunteer their hidden treasures in the way of records or family Bibles. 

The department is open to every one; the rules are few and plain, only such as protect the personality of the writers 
and make intercourse with it desirable. 

The wishes of contributors will be respected, and criticism that improves the department is always welcome. 



END OF PART L 
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